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HAT cunning a man may exercise in little matters of selfish- 

ness! There are two of us at the station in Rome with tick- 

ets for Ancona. ‘The doors of the waiting room are thrown open, and 
we rush out to secure seats. We know that we may smoke in any of 
these second class cars, if no one of those in the compartment objects. 
We take care that there shall be none with us likely to do so unreason- 
able a thing. With this desirable end in view, we spread our small 
baggage in a wonderful way over both seats. Then we walk up and 
down with our cigars lighted, anxiously watching the result of our ma- 
neeuvre. Here comes a plethoric Englishman of uncertain caste. He 
bolts into the carriage —“ Bless my soul, this is full now!” Out he 
hurries with all his multitudinous luggage — rugs, canes, shawls and 
umbrellas ; while we from a safe distance, smile happily at each other. 
Next some ladies travelling alone, dames seudes, the most dreaded com- 
panions of all cigar-bearing tourists. They climb up to the door and 
survey the bags and umbrellas with a critical eye, making a mental 
computation as to the possible number of the owners. Two long 
breaths are breathed as the ladies go forward to find more room. But 
our attention is diverted from our charge to an Italian family, the 
members of which are bidding each other good-bye. It is more than 
an ordinary separation for a day, a week, or a month. The tall, schol- 
arly man, with strongly marked features, hair and moustache touched 
with white, a long blue cloak worn with inimitable grace —I wonder 
to see his emotion at parting with these common-place people who are 
going on the train. There is no sparkle of thought in their eyes, but 
his head has been moulded in a library. He is forced to walk away 
that he may free his eyes from tears. When he returns his lip is tremb- 
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ling. He kisses them with increasing fervor : but few words are spoken 
by any of the group: “4 Dio”—and he is gone before they have found 
seats in the carriages. Here is a stray leaf from some story of the heart. 
We wonder what is the chapter, what the whole volume, from which this 
is detached. This fragment is so full of tender pathos, that we think the 
whole must be a tragedy, or a moving romance at least. Yet I doubt not, 
mon ami, that it is a very dull story, as most of our lives are ; and that 
if these dear people could breakfast together to-morrow morning, they 
would quarrel over their macaroni, and make faces at one another 
should the wine happen to be sour. 

Meanwhile, we remember our seats, and turning sharply around are 
just in time to see a woman lay violent hands on that part of our lug- 
gage which guarded the shaded window; and we behold, to our dis- 
may, these same articles piled promiscuously in the farthest corner, 
where the sun is at ninety degrees. Having accomplished this, our 
female friend plumps herself down where we had fondly hoped to sit, 
and stares from the window with the air of a Venus Victrix. “ Par- 
tenza,” the guards are crying ; the bells are rung ; the whistles shriek ; 
and we, with crest-fallen air, climb into the carriage, the guard locking 
the door behind us. 

There never was a more perfect day. At Perugia our lady compan- 
ion leaves the compartment wholly to us. A lunch of toothsome en- 
joyables is stowed away in our baskets, our smoking caps put on, and 
fresh cigars lighted. It is too fine a day to talk in, so we enjoy it in 
silence. The sun shines, but it is not warm ; there is a slight breeze, 
but it is not cool. Every tree and field is in the bright foliage of early 
summer and recent rains. The air is so clear that you might see for 
leagues were we not running among the hills. The road is built of 
stone ; there is no more dust than as if you were riding in a balloon. 
Here and there peasants are at work, occasionally sunning themselves 
as idly as Neapolitans. Peeping over the grain, we see little reed 
crosses, such as the Fore-runner carries, hung with wisps of the last 
year’s crop, or decked with leaves of the olive. If we should dig 
below these crosses we might perchance turn up a stone, rudely fash- 
ioned into an image of Pan, Janus, or Ceres. We have none such in 
our fields. Is it because we trust God’s loving kindness more abun- 
dantly, or because we have reduced the idea of His providence to the 
idea of a threshing-machine ; and consider His personal interference 
with the work of His own hands an impertinence, if not an impossi- 
bility ? 

The sun goes, but the light is saved from utter extinction by the 
moon. Soon after having begun to see its shadows, we find the stream 
by which the train has been running rapidly broadening ; and presently 
we are chasing along the shores of the Adriatic, the moonlight reveal- 
ing the “innumerable laughter” of its waves. 

Ancona —at last. Our baggage being wonderfully elastic at will, is 
compressed into so small a space that the veffurino, whose hack we 
have summoned, looks at it dolefully, wondering whether he will get 
more than half a franc extra for it. At the gates of the town we are 
stopped, and the custom-house officials begin to fish under the seat of 
our carriage for contraband articles ; but we shout “ mente” at them so 
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vigorously, that they are glad to let us passon. Then comes the usual 
squabble with the driver at the hotel door, a difficulty happily settled 
in this case by taking back a Papal va and accommodating our friend 
with one bearing the image and superscription of the excommunicated 
Victor Immanuel. This in Ancona, for centuries a fief of the Pope! 

Ancona is a dull town, and its dulness is its glory. We came to it 
because of its dulness. We were running away from art and artists, 
from “ the grand tour” and tourists, from history, from anything that 
would make us think or feel ; for we were tired of thought and feeling. 
When you go back to Europe, my friend, and again become surfeited 
with painting and sculpture, and historic associations, go to Ancona 
and seek the Hotel della Pace. What bliss it was the morning after 
our arrival, to stand at the forte cochére of the hotel, and looking out 
upon the little piazza where a grimy little stone cherub was blowing a 
perpetual stream from a twisted shell, to know that there was nothing 
more to see in Ancona. The back of the hotel is close upon the sea. 
We had a chamber and a salon on the third floor, with a balcony to 
‘the latter overhanging the water. There were easy chairs, too, and 
these we would wheel out upon the balcony ; then supplying ourselves 
with cigars, we would not go to bed till the moon was down. Was 
there ever more glorious ease than was there enjoyed! There was 
nothing to do but to watch the sea. But if the Adriatic was our de- 
light by day, it was our idol as the day waned, and the sun came 
nearer and nearer to the waves until it lighted up the ceiling of the 
room behind us, and the sea was blood-red in its track, and the clouds 
changed from grey to purple and gold. And then to watch the great round 
sun, dipping slowly, as if half afraid to leave the world to his weak sis- 
ter’s charge—to watch it until it was only a bit of flame upon the farthest 
ripple — to see who would be the first to say, “It is gone!” But the 
moonlight, ah! the crown of all was the moonlight; for the moon came 
out as soon as she dared, as soon as she was sure her red-faced brother 
was gone, and showered down a restful love upon the city and the 
deep, as if to say: “I am sorry my brother makes you work so hard, 
O earth and sea! But he is gone, now; so rest, I pray you.” One by 
one the lights went out in the harbor ; the only sound then heard was 
the baying of a watch dog in some vessel at anchor far away ; a group 
of soldiers sauntered along the quay, singing a drinking chorus ; while 
from the cathedral above the town the evening psalm, chanted by the 
monks, came faintly to us— faintly, to be sure, but it outlasted the 
song of Wine. And when at last all was still, we could see the small 
coast-vessels gliding across the track of the moonlight into port, as 
noiselessly as dreams, outlining themselves at times against her silver 
disk. Even these were soon at rest, and the moon stole quietly out of 
sight, as a mother who has watched her darlings to sleep, and glides 
from their chamber bearing the light in her hand and a good-night in 
her heart. 

I have said that there was nothing in the town to see; and there 
certainly was nothing to rouse one from his luxurious laziness. But 
the good people hereabout thought there was much in Ancona in these 
days to draw the world thitherward. Were not these the days of St. 
Cyriacus ; and was not his body for one precious week exposed to the 
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admiration and comfort of the faithful? So we, too, after a late break- 
fast one morning, climbed the steep hill overlooking city and sea. The 
cathedral sits there with its Lombard door-way, its salmon-colored 
marble shafts resting on salmon-colored marble lions, (Lombard lions, 
you know, with short woolly manes, very wide mouths and thick girths 
— such lions as are not now extant, I am sure) with its fluted and rib- 
bed roof painted in geometrical patterns, its high choir, and many other 
marks of a date a thousand years back. We walked down the nave 
to the choir, and here under the raised presbyterium we saw the first 
of the cathedral’s wonders. It was a fiefa of carved wood or baked 
clay, 1 know not which; a dead Christ spattered with blood, as if 
crushed by a locomotive, the three Marys standing by with faces con- 
torted in all horrible shapes, intended to represent grief, but succeed- 
ing only in presenting the most hideous facial malformations. Some 
bunches of blue and red paper flowers were arranged about the body, 
while a few smoke-compelling tallow candles added ghastliness to the 
scene. The peasants came and gazed upon the scene with solemn. 
eyes ; but was it beneficial to them? Had the feta of Guido in Bo- 
logna been copied here, it would have shown them how superior 
natures grieved, and how a Christ could look divine even in the rigid- 
ity of death. They receive now an impression ; they would have 
received through better art an education. It is the duty of art to link 
us, by means of common emotions, with the heroic, and thus to draw 
us to the level above ourselves. 

The two transepts are raised above the level of the nave, and there 
is a crypt beneath each. The south crypt had little to show us except 
broken marbles that were relics of the Ancona of Cesarean days. 
Above, I turned over an ancient breviary, and read to myself some of 
those grandly sonorous Latin prayers. Seeing some persons entering 
aroom in the end of the transept, we followed them; and here, in 
what appeared to be the sacristy, the peasants were crossing themselves 
before the most horrible of the many fearful crucifixes that Italy 
showed us. The body that hung upon the cross was nought but bone 
and skin, and of a dirty tan color. The mouth was open, and eyes 
staring with the exact expression of a bull when he staggers back with 
dropped jaws, set eyes and hideous bellow from the stroke of the kill- 
er’s axe. The sides and limbs were drenched with blood, the hair 
clotted with the same. The loins were tied about with a flaunting red 
scarf and tarnished gold fringe, such as the male dancers may wear in 
the ballet of a low caste theatre. I shudder even now when I recall 
this unintentional blasphemy in art, which reduced the First-born of 
every creature to a level with the sheep and oxen that have been put 
under our feet. 

The altar of St. Cyriacus was in the north transept, and was pro- 
fusely hung with faded crimson, in honor of the /é%. We went down 
into the crypt below this, where was the tomb of the saint, One side 
of the block marble sarcophagus was removed, showing behind a 
heavy plate of glass the grinning mummy of poor Cyriacus, robed in 
the full canonicals of a bishop ; his feet encased in slippers, his skinny 
hands covered with the jewelled gloves of a bishop, a bishop’s mitre 
upon his ghastly head —a full-robed bishop, my dear friend ; was ever 
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a sight more pretty and edifying! Do you see these poor women, how 
they kneel close up to the iron railing that protects the tomb, grasping 
it with both hands, beseeching all saints and saintesses to pray for 
them? Our good Cyriacus, of whom they probably know as much as 
we — that is nothing at all — is doubtless well remembered, and relied 
upon most of all. “ Ora pro nobis.” ‘They are in earnest, let us hope. 
See that little boy dropping his last cenfessimo inside the railing. Think 
how many years the poor saint has begged with that dumb mouth. 
We have become sober standing here. Very likely that is not Cyria- 
cus ; and very likely he wasn’t much of a saint when alive. Bishop 
and martyr, do you say? So the inscription reads. Ah, then he 
lived in years when his hands were not used to those gloves. We 
bow to the memory of one of the noble army. What matters it 
whether they be his bones or not; there is more similarity in our bones, 
I warrant, than in aught else that is called “us.” I have no doubt our 
skeletons would pass for the anatomical remains of two Popes, my 
friend, or do equally well exhibited in New York as pleasant mementoes 
of those two men who were recently hung in Jersey. But if we could 
put men’s souls together with wires and springs, it would not be so easy 
to play proxy for one another. 

There is a little urn above this sarcophagus, and one or two others 
in different parts of the crypt, out of which panels are taken, showing 
within all sorts of bony odds and ends decked out with paper roses 
and wreaths. The Latin over each will tell you to whom these are sup- 
posed to have once belonged. Real flowers would not keep. It would 
be a great bother to hunt up violets and myrtle. You know the bones 
only represent the saint, and these bits of paper represent flowers ; so 
the whole exhibition is on a par. You would rather have God’s true 
flowers growing above your grave than to have your skeleton hauled 
apart and garnished with blue and red tissue paper in this way? So 
would I; and as I have not heard that any one has thought of canon- 
izing us, and the prospect of our occupying a basso-relievo sarcophagus 
is equally remote, (they always dig up these and put them in a museum 
or church) we will borrow no trouble on that score. Let us throw them 
our coppers and go, 

We picked up the unconsumed cigars that we had stuck in a niche 
of the door-way on entering, and finished these cheap luxuries sitting 
upon the edge of the terrace across the road in front of the Cathedral ; 
looking silently out upon the sea and kicking our heels against the 
stone wall in the very ecstasy of laziness, until we were ready to vary 
the programme by going back to the hotel, getting fresh cigars, wheel- 
ing our chairs out upon the balcony, and renewing our watch of the 
ever-glorious Adriatic. 

I was strolling out one evening with no special purpose in view. It 
was not a new employment, to be sure; and usually I returned with 
nothing special to look back upon. But this evening one of the old 
churches that I had tried during the day, and found locked, I saw to 
be dimly lighted. Of course, I laid down my cigar and slipped in. 
Think of going into a church at home just because it happened to be 
open! Two or three candles were burning with dull yellow flame and 
great ghostly plumes of smoke. These stood at one side of the nave 
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close to the entrance ; near them was gathered a group to which at 
first I paid no special attention. I was peering about in the gloom; 
trying to unite this pillar, that arch and the roof above, so as to form 
an idea of the church. Indeed, built of all kinds of arches and col- 
umns embracing great unfathomable shadows where the light could not 
reach, it seemed rather like the dream of some heavily-sleeping archi- 
tect than a veritable building. You could no more see the back of 
chancel, apex, or transept than as if your eyes were shut. The roof 
looked only like a pall; but the light shone dully on a shaft here and 
a capital there, and the half of a vault; showing on all that greasy 
damp which collects in such places. A few persons could be seen 
kneeling among the dim arches, but my attention was called from them 
to the group on my left which had been joined by a priest and his little 
light-bearing assistant. 

The priest had indeed a kindly face ; but the boy had a dismally 
draggled gown. (Did you ever think how you remember some people’s 
faces, and only the dress of others?) I saw there was to be a baptism, 
for they had gathered about the font. Then I saw the mother with the 
dear child in her arms ; a little blue-wrapped thing the baby was, with 
its eyes closed in sleep. Oh that I had been an artist — Ancona would 
have had a name with Foligno; and the Vatican would have begged 
for the Madonna that I should have painted. It was her first child ; 
you could see that easilyenough. Not Carlo Dolce’s sweetest bambino 
is watched with tenderer eyes or more reverential care by the blessed 
Virgin. The first-born dedicated to the Lord in solemn rite before the 
mystery of new life has become an old story ;— do you want fame and 
fortune, my friend with the brush? You will find both at the baptismal 
font when a true woman, true mother and true worshipper brings her 
first child thither. No matter about the features ; it is what is in the 
soul that makes the Madonna. Awe but no fear; faith without pride ; 
joy without exultation ; reverence blended with a blessed consciousness 
of possession, and love transfusing, shining through all;—that one 
look comprehended it all, and that look will remain in my mind through 
life, though the face itself may become as indistinct as a thought of in- 
fancy. 

The priest and candle-bearer vanished through the sacristy door, 
causing the shadows to double their folds, moving in the arches of the 
ceiling like the wings of great bats. The little group huddled about 
the child, chatting in subdued voices ; the girlish women who had ac- 
companied the mother wrapping it up cosily, the mother keeping silent 
watch. 

I passed out before them ; and in my revery that night, while looking 
out from the balcony upon moon and sea, this child appeared in singu- 
larly diverse lives. Yet somehow, whether he figured in my imagination 
as priest or soldier, he was still heroic in purpose and deed. Oh, 
mother, in far-off Ancona! you did not see me that night leaning 
against a pillar of the nave, but when you knelt and repeated the Pater 
Noster, there was one kneeling in the darkness behind you who has 
many a night since then knelt to offer a petition for your little one. A 
year has passed, and thousands of miles separate us, but I see you to- 
day sitting in the porch of the old cathedral with the dear child upon 
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your knees, the boundless sea stretched out before you ; mother and 
child and church and sea banded over by the soft blue of a compas- 
sionate heaven. 








Anthony Trollope. 


PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER: 





CHAPTER LI. 
TROUBLES AT LOUGHLINTER. 


HERE was a dull house at Loughlinter during the greater part 
of this autumn. A few men went down for the grouse shooting 
late in the season ; but they stayed but a short time, and when they 
went Lady Laura was left alone with her husband. Mr. Kennedy had 
explained to his wife, more than once, that though he understood the 
duties of hospitality and enjoyed the performance of them, he had not 
married with the intention of living in a whirlwind. He was disposed 
to think that the whirlwind had hitherto been too predominant, and 
had said so very plainly with a good deal of marital authority. This 
autumn and winter were to be devoted to the cultivation of proper re- 
lations between him and his wife. “ Does that mean Darby and Joan?” 
his wife had asked him, when the proposition was made to her. “It 
means mutual regard and esteem,” replied Mr. Kennedy in his most 
solemn tone, “and I trust that such mutual regard and esteem between 
us may yet be possible.” When Lady Laura showed him a letter from 
her brother, received some weeks after this conversation, in which Lord 
Chiltern expressed his intention of coming to Loughlinter for Christ- 
mas, he returned the note to his wife without a word. He suspected 
that she had made the arrangement without asking him, and was angry ; 
but he would not tell her that her brother would not be welcome at 
his house. “It is not my doing,” she said, when she saw the frown on 
his brow. 
“T said nothing about anybody’s doing,” he replied. 
“T will write to Oswald and bid him not come, if you wish it. Of 
course you can understand why he is coming.” 
“ Not to see me, I am sure,” said Mr. Kennedy. 
“Nor me,” replied Lady Laura. “ He is coming because my friend 
Violet Effingham will be here.” 
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“Miss Effingham! Why was I not told of this? I knew nothing 
of Miss Effingham’s coming.” 

“ Robert, it was settled in your own presence last July.” 

“T deny it.” 

Then Lady Laura rose up, very haughty in her gait and with some- 
thing of fire in her eye, and silently left the room. Mr. Kennedy, when 
he found himself alone, was very unhappy. Looking back in his mind 
to the summer weeks in London, he remembered that his wife had 
told Violet that she was to spend her Christmas at Loughlinter, that 
he himself had given a muttered assent, and that Violet,— as far as 
he could remember,— had made no reply. It had been one of those 
things which are so often mentioned, but not settled. He felt that he 
had been strictly right in denying that it had been “settled” in his 
presence ;— but yet he felt that he had been wrong in contradicting 
his wife so peremptorily. He was a just man, and he would apologise 
for his fault ; but he was an austere man, and would take back the 
value of his apology in additional austerity. He did not see his wife 
for some hours after the conversation which has been narrated, but 
when he did meet her his mind was still full of the subject. “ Laura,” 
he said, “I am sorry that I contradicted you.” 

“T am quite used to it, Robert.” 

“No ;— you are not used to it.” She smiled and bowed her head. 
“ You wrong me by saying that you are used toit.” Then he paused a 
moment, but she said not a word,— only smiled and bowed her head 
again. “I remember,” he continued, “that something was said in my 
presence to Miss Effingham about her coming here at Christmas. It 
was so slight, however, that it had passed out of my memory till 
recalled by an effort. I beg your pardon.” 

“ That is unnecessary, Robert.” 

“Tt is, dear.” 

“ And do you wish that I should put her off,— or put Oswald off,— 
or both? My brother never yet has seen me in your house.” 

“ And whose fault has that been?” 

“T have said nothing about anybody’s fault, Robert. I merely men- 
tioned a fact. Will you let me know whether I shall bid him stay 
away?” 

. He is welcome to come,— only I do not like assignations for love- 
making.” 

“ Assignations !” 

“Clandestine meetings. Lady Baldock would not wish it.” 

“Lady Baldock! Do you think that Violet would exercise any se- 
crecy in the matter,— or that she will not tell Lady Baldock that Os- 
wald will be here,— as soon as she knows it herself?” 

“That has nothing to do with it.” 

“ Surely, Robert, it must have much to do withit. And why should not 
these two young people meet? The acknowledged wish of all the fam- 
ily is that they should marry each other. And in this matter, at any 
rate, my brother has behaved uniformly well.” Mr. Kennedy said 
nothing further at the time, and it became an understanding that Violet 
Effingham was to be a month at Loughlinter, staying from the 2oth of 
December to the 20th of January, and that Lord Chiltern was to come 
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there for Christmas,— which with him would probably mean three 
days. 

Before Christmas came, however, there were various other sources 
of uneasiness at Loughlinter. ‘There had been, as a matter of course, 
great anxiety as to the elections. With Lady Laura this anxiety had 
been very strong, and even Mr. Kennedy had been warmed with some 
amount of fire as the announcements reached him of the successes 
and of the failures. The English returns came first,— and then the 
Scotch, which were quite as interesting to Mr. Kennedy as the Eng- 
lish. His own seat was quite safe,— was not contested ; but some 
neighbouring seats were sources of great solicitude. Then, when this 
was over, there were the tidings from Ireland to be received ; and re- 
specting one special borough in Ireland, Lady Laura evinced more so- 
licitude than her husband approved. ‘There was much danger for the 
domestic bliss of the house of Loughlinter, when things came to such 
a pass, and such words were spoken, as the election at Loughshane 
produced. 

“He is in,” said Lady Laura, opening a telegram. 

“Who is in?” said Mr. Kennedy, with that frown on his brow to 
which his wife was now well accustomed. ‘Though he asked the ques- 
tion, he knew very well who was the hero to whom the telegram re- 
ferred. 

“Our friend, Phineas Finn,” said Lady Laura, speaking still with an 
excited voice,— with a voice that was intended to display excitement. 
If there was to be a battle on this matter, there should be a battle. 
She would display all her anxiety for her young friend, and fling it in 
her husband’s face if he chose to take it asan injury. What,— should 
she endure reproach from her husband because she regarded the inter- 
ests of the man who had saved his life, of the man respecting whom 
she had suffered so many heart-struggles, and as to whom she had at 
last come to the conclusion that he should ever be regarded as a sec- 
ond brother, loved equally with the elder brother? She had done her 
duty by her husband,—so at least she assured herself ;— and should 
he dare to reproach her on this subject, she would be ready for the 
battle. And now the battle came. “Iam glad of this,” she said, 
with all the eagerness she could throw into her voice. “I am, in- 
deed ;— and so ought you to be.” The husband’s brow grew blacker 
and blacker, but still he said nothing. He had long been too proud 
to be jealous, and was now too proud to express his jealousy,— if only 
he could keep the expression back. But his wife would not leave the 
subject. “I am so thankful for this,” she said, pressing the telegram 
between her hands. “I was so afraid he would fail!” 

“You over-do your anxiety on such a subject,” at last he said, speak- 
ing very slowly. 

“What do you mean, Robert? How can I be over-anxious? If it 
concerned any other dear friend that I have in the world, it would not 
be an affair of life and death. To him it is almost so. I would have _ 
walked from here to London to get him his election.” And as she 
spoke she held up the clenched fist of her left hand, and shook it, 
while she still held the telegram in her right hand. 

“ Laura, I must tell you that it is improper that you should speak of 
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any man in those terms ;—of any man that is a stranger to your 
blood.” 

“ A stranger to my blood! What has that to do with it? This man 
is my friend, is your friend ;—saved your life, has been my brother's 
best friend, is loved by my father,— and is loved by me, very dearly. 
Tell me what you mean by improper !” 

“T will not have you love any man,— very dearly.” 

“ Robert! ” 

“T tell you that I will have no such expressions from you. They 
are unseemly, and are used only to provoke me.” 

“Am I to understand that I am insulted by an accusation? If so, 
let me beg at once that I may be allowed to go to Saulsby. I would 
rather accept your apology and retractation there than here.” 

“You will not go to Saulsby, and there has been no accusation, and 
there will be no apology. If you please there will be no more mention 
of Mr. Finn’s name between us, for the present. If you will take my 
advice, you will cease to think of him extravagantly ;— and I must de- 
sire you to hold no further direct communication with him.” 

“T have held no communication with him,” said Lady Laura, advan- 
cing a step towards him. But Mr. Kennedy simply pointed to the tele- 
gram in her hand, and left the room. Now in respect to this telegram 
there had been an unfortunate mistake. I am not prepared to say that 
there was any reason why Phineas himself should not have sent the news 
of his success to Lady Laura; but he had not done so. The piece of pa- 
per which she still held crushed in her hand was in itself very innocent. 
“ Hurrah for the Loughshanes. Finny has done the trick.” Such were 
the words written on the slip, and they had been sent to Lady Laura 
by her young cousin, the clerk in the office who acted as private secre- 
tary to the Under Secretary of State. Lady Laura resolved that her 
husband should never See those innocent but rather undignified words. 
The occasion had become one of importance, and such words were 
unworthy of it. Besides, she would not condescend to defend herself 
by bringing forward a telegram as evidence in her favour. So she 
burned the morsel of paper. 

Lady Laura and Mr. Kennedy did not meet again till late that even- 
ing. She was ill, she said,and would not come down to dinner. After 
dinner she wrote him a note. “ Dear Robert, I think you must regret 
what you said to me. If so, pray let me have a line from you to that 
effect. Yours affectionately, L.” When the servant handed it to him, 
and he had read it, he smiled and thanked the girl who had brought it, 
and said he would see her mistress just now. Anything would be bet- 
ter than that the servants should know that there was a quarrel. But 
every servant in the house had known all about it for the last three 
hours. When the door was closed and he was alone, he sat fingering 
the note, thinking deeply how he should answer it, or whether he would 
answer it at all. No; he would not answer it ;—not in writing. He 
would give his wife no written record of his humiliation, He had not 
acted wrongly. He had said nothing more than now, upon mature 
consideration, he thought that the circumstances demanded. But yet 
he felt that he must in some sort withdraw the accusation which he had 
made. If he did not withdraw it, there was no knowing what his wife 
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might do. About ten in the evening he went up to her and made his 
little speech. “ My dear, I have come to answer your note.” 

“T thought you would have written to me a line.” 

“T have come instead, Laura. Now, if you will listen to me for one 
moment, I think everything will be made smooth.” 

“Of course I will listen,” said Lady Laura, knowing very well that 
her husband’s moment would be rather tedious, and resolving that she 
also would have her moment afterwards. 

“T think you will acknowledge that if there be a difference of opin- 
ion between you and me as to any question of social intercourse, it will 
be better that you should consent to adopt my opinion.” 

“You have the law on your side.” 

“T am not speaking of the law.” 

“Well ;— go on, Robert. I will not interrupt you if I can help it.” 

“T am not speaking of the law. I am speaking simply of conveni- 
ence, and of that which you must feel to be right. If I wish that your 
intercourse with any person should be of such or such a nature, it 
must be best that you should comply with my wishes.” He paused for 
assent, but she neither assented nor dissented. “ As far as I can un- 
derstand the position of a man and wife in this country, there is no 
other way in which life can be made harmonious.” 

“Life will not run in harmonies.” 

“T expect that ours shall be made to do so, Laura. I need hardly 
say to you that I intend to accuse you of no impropriety of feeling in 
reference to this young man.” 

“No, Robert ; you need hardly say that. Indeed, to speak my own 
mind, I think that you need hardly have alluded to it. I might go 
further, and say that such an allusion is in itself an insult,—an insult 
now repeated after hours of deliberation,— an insult which I will not 
endure to have repeated again. If you say another word in any way 
suggesting the possibility of improper relations between me and Mr. 
Finn, either as to deeds or thoughts, as God is above me, I will write 
to both my father and my brother, and desire them to take me from 
your house. If you wish me to remain here, you had better be care- 
ful!” As she was making this speech, her temper seemed to rise, and 
to become hot, and then hotter, till it glowed with a red heat. She had 
been cool till the word insult, used by herself, had conveyed back to her 
a strong impression of her own wrong,— or perhaps I should rather 
say a strong feeling of the necessity of becoming indignant. She was 
standing as she spoke, and the fire flashed from her eyes, and he 
quailed before her. The threat which she held out to him was very 
dreadful to him. He was a man, terribly in fear of the world’s good 
opinion, who lacked the courage to go through a great and harassing 
trial in order that something better might come afterwards. His mar- 
ried life had been unhappy. His wife had not submitted either to his 
will or to his ways. He had that great desire to enjoy his full rights, 
so strong in the minds of weak, ambitious men, and he had told him- 
self that a wife’s obedience was one of those rights which he could not 
abandon without injury to his self-esteem. He had thought about the 
matter, slowly as was his wont, and had resolved that he would assert 
himself. He had asserted himself, and his wife told him to his face 
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that she would go away and leave him. He could detain her legally, 
but he could not do even that without the fact of such forcible deten- 
tion being known to all the world. How was he to answer her now at 
this moment, so that she might not write to her father, and so that his 
self-assertion might still be maintained ? 

“ Passion, Laura, can never be right.” 

“Would you have a woman submit to insult without passion? I at 
any rate am not such a woman.” ‘Then there was a pause for a mo- 
ment. “If you have nothing else. to say to me, you had better leave 
me. I am far from well, and my head is throbbing.” 

He came up and took her hand, but she snatched it away from him. 
“Laura,” he said, “do not let us quarrel.” 

“T certainly shall quarrel if such insinuations are repeated.” 

“T made no insinuation.” 

“Do not repeat them. That is all” 

He was cowed and left her, having first attempted to get out of the 
difficulty of his position by making much of her alleged illness, and by 
offering to send for Dr. Macknuthrie. She positively refused to see 
Dr. Macknuthrie, and at last succeeded in inducing him to quit the 
room. 

This had occurred about the end of November, and on the 2oth of 
December Violet Effingham reached Loughlinter. Life in Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s house had gone quietly during the intervening three weeks, but 
not very pleasantly. The name of Phineas Finn had not been men- 
tioned. Lady Laura had triumphed ; but she had no desire to acer- 
bate her husband by any unpalatable allusion to her victory. And he 
was quite willing to let the subject die away, if only it would die. On 
some other matters he continued to assert himself, taking his wife to 
church twice every Sunday, using longer family prayers than she 
approved, reading an additional sermon himself every Sunday evening, 
calling upon her for weekly attention to elaborate household accounts, 
asking for her personal assistance in much local visiting, initiating her 
into his favourite methods of family life in the country, till sometimes 
she almost longed to talk again about Phineas Finn, so that there 
might be a rupture, and she might escape. But her husband asserted 
himself within bounds, and she submitted, longing for the coming of 
Violet Effingham. She could not write to her father and beg to be 
taken away, because her husband would read a sermon to her on Sun- 
day evening. 

To Violet, very shortly after her arrival, she told her whole story. 
“ This is terrible,” said Violet. ‘This makes me feel that I never will 
be married.” 

“ And yet what can a woman become if she remains single? The 
curse is to be a woman at all.” 

“I have always felt so proud of the priviliges of my sex,” said 
Violet. 

“T never have found them,” said the other; “never. I have tried 
to make the best of its weaknesses, and this is what I have come to! 
I suppose I ought to have loved some man.” 

“ And did you never love any man ?” 

“No ;—I think I never did,—not as people mean when they speak 
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of love. I have felt that I would consent to be cut in little pieces for 
my brother,— because of my regard for him.” 

“ Ah, that is nothing.” 

“ And I have felt something of the same thing for another,— a long- 
ing for his welfare, a delight to hear him praised, a charm in his pres- 
ence,— so strong a feeling for his interest, that were he to go to wrack 
and ruin, I too, should, after a fashion, be wracked and ruined. But 
it has not been love either.” 

“Do I know whom you mean? May I name him? It is Phineas 
Finn.” 

“Of course it is Phineas Finn.” 

“Did he ever ask you,— to love him?” 

“T feared he would do so, and therefore accepted Mr. Kennedy’s offer 
almost at the first word.” 

“T do not quite understand your reasoning, Laura.” 

“JT understand it. I could have refused him nothing in my power 
to give him, but I did not wish to be his wife.” 

“And he never asked you?” 

Lady Laura paused a moment, thinking what reply she should 
make ;— and then she told a fib. “No; he never asked me.” But 
Violet did not believe the fib. Violet was quite sure that Phineas had 
asked Lady Laura Standish to be his wife. “As far as I can see,” 
said Violet, “ Madame Max Goesler is his present passion.” 

“I do not believe it in the least,” said Lady Laura, firing up. 

“Tt does not much matter,” said Violet. 

“It would matter very much. You know, you,— you; you know 
whom he loves. And I do believe that sooner or later you will be his 
wife.” 

“ Never.” 

“Yes, you will. Had you not loved him, you would never have con- 
descended to accuse him about that woman.” 

“T have not accused him. Why should he not marry Madame Max 
Goesler? It would be just the thing for him. She is very rich.” 

“Never. You will be his wife.” , 

“Laura, you are the most capricious of women. You have two dear 
friends, and you insist that I shall marry them both. Which shall I 
take first?” 

“Oswald will be here in a day or two, and you can take him if you 
like it. No doubt he will ask you. But I do not think you will.” 

“No; Ido not think I shall. I shall knock under to Mr. Mill, and 
go in for women’s rights, and look forward to stand for some female 
borough. Matrimony never seemed to me to be very charming, and 
upon my word it does not become more alluring by what I find at 
Loughlinter.” 

It was thus that Violet and Lady Laura discussed these matters to- 
gether, but Violet had never showed to her friend the cards in her 
hand, as Lady Laura had shown those which she held. Lady Laura 
had in fact told almost everything that there was to tell,— had spoken 
either plainly with true words, or equally plainly with words that were 
not true. Violet Effingham had almost come to love Phineas Finn ; 
—but she never told her friend that it was so. At one time she had 
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almost made up her mind to give herself and all her wealth to this 
adventurer. He was a better man, she thought, than Lord Chiltern ; 
and she had come to persuade herself that it was almost imperative on 
her to take the one or the other. Though she could talk about re- 
maining unmarried, she knew that that was practically impossible. All 
those around her,— those of the Baldock as well as those of the 
Brentford faction,— would make such a life impossible to her. _ Besides, 
in such a case what could she do? It was all very well to talk of dis- 
regarding the world and of setting up a house for herself ;— but she 
was quite aware that that project could not be used further than for the 
purpose of scaring her amiable aunt. And if not that,—then could 
she content herself to look forward to a joint life with Lady Baldock 
and Augusta Boreham? She might, of course, oblige her aunt b 
taking Lord Fawn, or oblige her aunt equally by taking Mr. Appledom; 
but she was strongly of opinion that either Lord Chiltern or Phineas 
would be preferable to these. Thinking over it always she had come 
to feel that it must be either Lord Chiltern or Phineas; but she had 
never whispered her thought to man or woman, On her journey to 
Loughlinter, where she then knew that she was to meet Lord Chiltern, 
she endeavoured to persuade herself that it should be Phineas. But 
Lady Laura had marred it all by that ill-told fib. There had been a 
moment before in which Violet had felt that Phineas had sacrificed 
something of that truth of love for which she gave him credit to the 
glances of Madame Goesler’s eyes; but she had rebuked herself 
for the idea, accusing herself not only of little jealousy, but of foolish 
vanity. Was he, whom she had rejected, not to speak to another 
woman? Then came the blow from Lady Laura, and Violet knew 
that it was a blow. This gallant lover, this young Crichton, this unas- 
suming but ardent lover, had simply taken up with her as soon as he 
had failed with her friend. Lady Laura had been most enthusiastic 
in her expressions of friendship. Such Platonic regards might be all 
very well, It was for Mr. Kennedy to look to that. But, for herself, 
she felt that such expressions were hardly compatible with her ideas of 
having her lover all to herself. And then she again remembered Mad- 
ame Goesler’s bright blue eyes. 

Lord Chiltern came on Christmas eve, and was received with open 
arms by his sister, and with that painful, irritating affection which such 
a girl as Violet can show to such a man as Lord Chiltern, when she 
will not give him that other affection for which his heart is panting. 
The two men were civil to each other,— but very cold. They called 
each other Kennedy and Chiltern, but even that was not done without 
an effort. On the Christmas morning Mr. Kennedy asked his brother- 
in-law to go to church, “It’s a kind of thing I never do,” said Lord 
Chiltern. Mr. Kennedy gave a little start, and looked a look of hor- 
ror. Lady Laura showed that she was unhappy. Violet Effingham 
turned away her face and smiled. 

As they walked across the park Violet took Lord Chiltern’s part. 
“ He only means that he does not go to church on Christmas day.” 

“T don’t know what he means,” said Mr. Kennedy. 

“We need not speak of it,” said Lady Laura. 

“Certainly not,” said Mr. Kennedy. 
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“T have been to church with him on Sundays myself,” said Violet, 
perhaps not reflecting that the practices of early years had little to do 
with the young man’s life at present. 

Christmas day and the next day passed without any sign from Lord 
Chiltern, and on the day after that he was to go away. But he was 
not to leave till one or two in the afternoon. Not a word had been 
said between the two women, since he had been in the house, on the 
subject of which both of them were thinking. Very much had been 
said of the expediency of his going to Saulsby, but on this matter he 
had declined to make any promise. Sitting in Lady Laura’s room, in 
the presence of both of them, he had refused to do so. “I am bad 
to drive,” he said, turning to Violet, “and you had better not try to 
drive me.” 

“Why shculd you not be driven as well as another?” she answered, 
laughing. 





CHAPTER LILI. 
THE FIRST BLOW. 


Lorp CHILTERN, though he had passed two entire days in the house 
with Violet without renewing his suit, had come to Loughlinter for 
the express purpose of doing so, and had his plans perfectly fixed in 
his own mind. After breakfast on that last morning he was upstairs 
with his sister in her own room, and immediately made his request to 
her. “Laura,” he said, “go down like a good girl, and make Violet 
come up here.” She stood a moment looking at him and smiled. 
“And, mind,” he ¢ontinued, “you are not to come back yourself. I 
must have Violet alone.” 

“ But suppose Violet will not come? Young ladies do not generally 
wait upon young men on such occasions,” 

“No ;—but I rank her so high among young women, that I think 
she will have common sense enough to teach her that, after what has 
passed between us, I have a right to ask for an interview, and that it 
may be more conveniently had here than in the wilderness of the house 
below.” 

Whatever may have been the arguments used by her friend, Violet 
did come, She reached the door all alone, and opened it bravely. 
She had promised herself, as she came along the passages, that she 
would not pause with her hand on the lock fora moment. She had 
first gone to her own room, and as she left it she had looked into the 
glass with a hurried glance, and had then rested for a moment,— think- 
ing that something should be done, that her hair might be smocthed, 
or a ribbon set straight, or the chain arranged under her brooch. A 
girl would wish to look well before her lover, even when she means to 
refuse him. But her pause was but for an instant, and then she went 
on, having touched nothing. She shook her head and pressed her 
hands together, and went on quick and opened the door,— almost with 
a little start. “ Violet, this is very good of you,” said Lord Chiltern, 
standing with his back to the fire, and not moving from the spot. 

“Laura has told me that you thought I would do as much as this 
for you, and therefore I have done it.” 
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“Thanks, dearest. It is the old story, Violet, and I am so bad at 
words !” 

“T must have been bad at words too, as I have not been able to 
make you understand.” 

“T think I have understood. You are always clear-spoken, and I, 
though I cannot talk, am not muddle-pated. Ihave understood. But 
while you are single there must be yet hope ;— unless, indeed, you will 
tell me that you have already given yourself to another man.” 

“T have not done that.” 

“Then how can I not hope? Violet, I would if I could tell you all 
my feelings plainly. Once, twice, thrice, I have said to myself that I 
would think of you no more. I have tried to persuade myself that I 
am better single than married.” 

“ But I am not the only woman.” 

“To me you are,— absolutely, as though there were none other on 
the face of God’s earth. I live much alone ; but you are always with 
me. Should you marry any other man, it will be the same with me still. 
If you refuse me now I shall go away,— and live wildly.” 

“ Oswald, what do you mean?” 

“T mean that I will go to some distant part of the world, where I 
may be killed or live a life of adventure. But I shall do so simply in 
despair. It will not be that I do not know how much better and greater 
should be the life at home of a man in my position.” 

“ Then do not talk of going.” 

“T cannot stay. You will acknowledge, Violet, that I have never 
lied to you. I am thinking of you day and night. The more indiffer- 
ent you show yourself to me, the more I love you. Violet, try to love 
me.” He came up to her, and took her by both her hands, and tears 
were in his eyes. “Say you will try to love me.” 

“Tt is not that,” said Violet, looking away, but still leaving her hands 
with him. 

“Tt is not what, dear?” 

“What you call,— trying.” 

“Tt is that you do not wish to try?” 

“ Oswald, you are so violent, so headstrong. I am afraid of you,— 
as is everybody. Why have you not written to your father, as we have 
asked you?” 

“T will write to him instantly, now, before I leave the room, and you 
shall dictate the letter to him. By heavens, you shall!” He had 
dropped her hands when she called him violent ; but now he took them 
again, and still she permitted it. “I have postponed it only till I had 
spoken to you once again.” 

“No, Lord Chiltern, I will not dictate to you.” 

“But will you love me?” She paused and looked down, having 
even now not withdrawn her hands from him. But I do not think he 
knew how much he had gained. “ You used to love me,—a little,” he 
said. 

“ Indeed,— indeed, I did.” 

“ And now? Is it all changed now?” 

“No,” she said, retreating from him. 

“ How is it then? Violet, speak to me honestly. Will you be my 
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wife?” She did not answer him, and he stood for a moment looking 
at her. Then he rushed at her, and, seizing her in his arms, kissed 
her all over,— her forehead, her lips, her cheeks, then both her hands, 
and then her lipsagain. “By G , she is my own!” he said. Then 
he went back to the rug before the fire, and stood there with his back 
turned to her. Violet, when she found herself thus deserted, retreated 
to a sofa, and sat herself down. She had no negative to produce now 
in answer to the violent assertion which he had pronounced: as to his 
own success. Itwas true. She had doubted, and doubted,— and still 
doubted. But now she must doubt no longer. Of one thing she was 
quite sure. She could love him. As things had now gone, she would 
make him quite happy with assurances on that subject. As to that 
other question,— that fearful question, whether or not she could trust 
him,— on that matter she had better at present say nothing, and think 
as little, perhaps, as might be. She had taken the jump, and there- 
fore why should she not be gracious to him? But how was she to be 
gracious to a lover who stood there with his back turned to her? 

After the interval of a minute or two he remembered himself, and 
turned round. Seeing her seated, he approached her, and went down 
on both knees close at her feet. Then he took her hands again, for 
the third time, and looked up into her eyes. 

“Oswald, you on your knees!” she said. 

“I would not bend to a princess,” he said, “ to ask for half her throne ; 
but I will kneel here all day, if you will let me, in thanks for the gift 
of your love. I never kneeled to beg for it.” 

“This is the man who cannot make speeches.” 

“T think I could talk now by the hour with you for a listener.” 

“Oh, but I must talk too.” 

“What will you say to me?” 

“ Nothing while you are kneeling. It is not natural that you should 
kneel. You are like Samson with his locks shorn, or Hercules with a 
distaff.” 

“Is that better?” he said, as he got up and put his arm round her waist. 

“You are in carnest?” she asked. 

“In earnest. I hardly thought that that would be doubted. Do you 
not believe me?” 

“JT do believe you. And you will be good?” 

“ Ah,—I do not know that.” 

“Try, and I will love you so dearly. Nay, I do love you dearly. I 
do. I do.” 

“ Say it again.” 

“T will say it fifty times,—till your ears are weary with it ;” and 
she did say it to him, after her own fashion, fifty times. 

“This is a great change,” he said, getting up after a while and walk- 
ing about the room. 

“ But a change for the better ;— is it not, Oswald?” 

“So much for the better that I hardly know myself in my new joy. 
But, Violet, we'll have no delay,— will we? No shilly-shallying. What 
is the use of waiting now that it’s settled.” 

“None in the least, Lord Chiltern. Let us say,—this day twelve- 
month,” 
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“You are laughing at me, Violet.” 

“ Remember, sir, that the first thing you have to do is to write to 
your father.” 

He instantly went to the writing-table and took up paper and pen, 
“Come along,” he said. “ You are to dictate it.” But this she re- 
fused to do, telling him that he must write his letter to his father out 
of his own head, and out of his own heart. “I cannot write it,” he 
said, throwing down the pen. My blood is in such a tumult that I 
cannot steady my hand.” 

“You must not be so tumultuous, Oswald, or I shall have to live in 
a whirlwind.” 

“Oh, I shall shake down. I shall become as steady as an old 
stager. I'll go as quiet in harness by-and-by as though I had been 
broken to it a four-year-old. I wonder whether Laura could not 
write this letter.” 

“T think you should write it yourself, Oswald.” 

“Tf you bid me I will.” 

“ Bid you indeed! As if it was for me to bid you. Do you not 
know that in these new troubles you are undertaking you will have to 
bid me in everything, and that I shall be bound to do your bidding? 
Does it not seem to be dreadful? My wonder is that any girl can 
ever accept any man.” 

“ But you have accepted me, now.” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“ And you repent?” 

“ No, indeed, and [ will try to do your biddings ;— but you must 
not be rough to me, and outrageous, and fierce,— will you, Oswald?” 

“T will not at any rate be like Kennedy is with poor Laura.” 

“ No ;— that is not your nature.” 

“J will do my best, dearest. And you may at any rate be sure of 
this, that I will love you always. So much good of myself, if it be 
good, I can say.” 

“It is very good,” she answered ; “ the best of all good words. And 
now I must go. And as you are leaving Loughlinter I will say good- 
bye. When am I to have the honour and felicity of beholding your 
lordship again?” 

“ Say a nice word to me before I am off, Violet.” 

“ |,— love,— you,— better,— than all the world beside ; and I mean, 
—to be your wife,— some day. Are not those twenty nice words?” 

He would not prolong his stay at Loughlinter, though he was asked 
to do so both by Violet and his sister, and though, as he confessed 
himself, he had no special business elsewhere. “It is no use mincing 
the matter. I don’t like Kennedy, and I don’t like being in his 
house,” he said to Violet. And then he promised that there should be 
a party got up at Saulsby before the winter was over. His plan was 
to stop that night at Carlisle, and write to his father from thence. 
“Your blood, perhaps, won’t be so tumultuous at Carlisle,” said Violet. 
He shook his head and went on with his plans. He would then go on 
to London and down to Wallingford, and there wait for his father’s an- 
swer. “There is no reason why I should lose more of the hunting 
than necessary.” “Pray don’t lose a day for me,” said Violet. As 
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soon as he heard from his father, he would do his father’s bidding. 
“You will go to Saulsby,” said Violet ; “ you can hunt at Saulsby, you 
know.” “I will go to Jericho if he asks me, only you will have to go 
with me.” “I thought we were to go to,— Belgium,” said Violet. 

“ And so that is settled at last,” said Violet to Laura that night. 

“JT hope you do not regret it.” 

“On the contrary, I am as happy as the moments are long. 

“My fine girl!” 

“T am happy because I love him. I have always loved him. You 
have known that.” 

“ Tndeed, no.” 

“ But I have, after my fashion. I am not tumultuous, as he calls 
himself. Since he began to make eyes at me when he was nine- 
teen 

“Fancy Oswald making eyes !” 

“Oh, he did, and mouths too. But from the beginning, when I was 
a child, I have known that he was dangerous, and I have thought that 
he would pass on and forget me after a while. And I could have lived 
without him. Nay, there have been moments when [ thought I could 
learn to love some one else.” 

“ Poor Phineas, for instance.” 

“We will mention no names. Mr. Appledom, perhaps, more likely. 
He has been my most constant lover, and then he would be so safe! 
Your brother, Laura, is dangerous. He is like the bad ice in the parks 
where they stick up the poles. He has had a pole stuck upon him 
ever since he was a boy.” 

“Yes ;—give a dog a bad name and hang him.” 

“ Remember that I do not love him a bit the less on that account ; 
—perhaps the better. A sense of danger does not make me unhappy, 
though the threatened evil may be fatal. I have entered myself for 
my forlorn hope, and I mean to stick to it. Now I must go and write 
to his worship. Only think,—I never wrote a love-letter yet !” 

Nothing more shall be said about Miss Effingham’s first love-letter, 
which was, no doubt, creditable to her head and heart ; but there were 
two other letters sent by the same post from Loughlinter which shall 
be submitted to the reader, as they will assist the telling of the story. 
One was from Lady Laura Kennedy to her friend Phineas Finn, and 
the other from Violet to her aunt, Lady Baldock. No letter was writ- 
ten to Lord Brentford, as it was thought desirable that he should re- 
ceive the first intimation of what had been done from his son. 

Respecting the letter to Phineas, which shall be first given, Lady 
Laura thought it right to say a word to her husband. He had been 
of course told of the engagement, and had replied that he could have 
wished that the arrangement could have been made elsewhere than at 
his house, knowing as he did that Lady Baldock would not approve of 
it. To this Lady Laura had made no reply, and Mr. Kennedy had 
condescended to congratulate the bride-elect. When Lady Laura’s 
letter to Phineas was completed she took care to put it into the letter- 
box in the presence of her husband. “I have written to Mr. Finn,” 
she said, “to tell him of this marriage.” 

“Why was it necessary that he should be told?” 
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“T think it was due to him,— from certain circumstances.” 

“T wonder whether there was any truth in what everybody was say- 
ing about their fighting a duel?” asked Mr. Kennedy. His wife made 
no answer, and then he continued —“ You told me of your own know- 
ledge that it was untrue.” 

“Not of my own knowledge, Robert.” 

“Yes ;—of your own knowledge.” Then Mr. Kennedy walked 
away, and was certain that his wife had deceived him about the duel. 
There had been a duel, and she had known it; and yet she had told 
him that the report was a ridiculous fabrication. He never forgot any- 
thing. He remembered at this moment the words of the falsehood, 
and the the look of her face as she told it. He had believed her im- 
plicitly, but he would never believe her again. He was one of those 
men who, in spite of their experience of the world, of their experience 
of their own lives, imagine that lips that have once lied can never tell 
the truth. 

Lady Laura’s letter to Phineas was as follows :— 





“Loughlinter, December 28th, 186—. 
“ My DEAR FRIEND, 

“Violet Effingham is here, and Oswald has just left us. It is pos- 
sible that you may see him as he passes through London. But, at any 
rate, I think it best to let you know immediately that she has accepted 
him,— at last. If there be any pang in this to you, be sure that I will 
grieve for you. You will not wish me to say that I regret that which 
was the dearest wish of my heart before I knew you. Lately, indeed, 
I have been torn in two ways. You will understand what I mean, and 
I believe I need say nothing more ;—except this, that it shall be 
among my prayers that you may obtain all things that may tend to 
make you happy, honourable, and of high esteem. 

“Your most sincere friend, 
“LAURA KENNEDY.” 


Even though her husband should read the letter, there was nothing 
in that of which she need be ashamed. But he did not read the letter. 
He simply speculated as to its contents, and inquired within himself 
whether it would not be for the welfare of the world in general, and 
for the welfare of himself in particular, that husbands should demand 
to read their wives’ letters. 

And this was Violet’s letter to her aunt : — 


“ My DEAR AUNT, 


“The thing has come at last, and all your troubles will be soon 
over ;— for I do believe that all your troubles have come from your 
unfortunate niece. At last I am going to be married, and thus take 
myself off your hands. Lord Chiltern has just been here, and I have 
accepted him. I am afraid you hardly think so well of Lord Chiltern 
as I do; but then, perhaps, you have not known him so long. You do 
know, however, that there has been some difference between him and 
his father. I think I may take upon myself to say that now, upon his 
engagement, this will be settled. I have the inexpressible pleasure of 
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feeling sure that Lord Brentford will welcome me as his daughter-in- 
law. Tell the news to Augusta with my best love. I will write to her 
in a day or two. I hope my cousin Gustavus will condescend to give 
me away. Of course there is nothing fixed about time ;—but I should 
say, perhaps, in nine years. 

“Your affectionate niece, 

“VIOLET ErFrINGHAM. 

“ Loughlinter, Friday.” 


“What does she mean about nine years?” said Lady Baldock in her 
wrath. 

“She is joking,” said the mild Augusta. 

“TI believe she would joke, if I were going to be buried,” said 
Lady Baldock. 





CHAPTER LIII. 
SHOWING HOW PHINEAS BORE THE BLOW. 


WuEN Phineas received Lady Laura Kennedy’s letter he was sitting 
in his gorgeous apartment in the Colonial Office. It was gorgeous in 
comparison with the very dingy room at Mr. Low’s to which he had 
been accustomed in his early days,;— and somewhat gorgeous also as 
compared with the lodgings he had so long inhabited in Mr. Bunce’s 
house. The room was large and square, and looked out from three 
windows on to St. James’s Park. There were in it two very comfort- 
able arm-chairs and a comfortable sofa. And the office table at. which 
he sat was of old mahogany, shining brightly, and seemed to’be fitted 
up with every possible appliance for official comfort. This stood near 
one of the windows, so that he could sit and look down upon the park. 
And there was a large round table covered with books and newspapers. 
And the walls of the room were bright with maps of all the colonies. 
And there was one very interesting map,— but not very bright,— show- 
ing the Americar colonies as they used to be. And there was a little 
inner closet in which he could brush his hair and wash his hands ; and 
in the room adjoining there sat,— or ought to have sat, for he was often 
absent, vexing the mind of Phineas,— the Earl’s nephew, his private 
secretary. And it was all very gorgeous. Often as he looked round 
upon it, thinking of his old bedroom at Killaloe, of his little garrets at 
Trinity, of the dingy chambers in Lincoln’s Inn, he would tell himself 
that it was very gorgeous. He would wonder that anything so grand 
had fallen to his lot. — 

The letter from Scotland was brought to him in the afternoon, hav- 
ing reached London by some day-mail from Glasgow. He was sitting 
at his desk with a heap of papers before him referring to a contempla- 
ted railway from Halifax, in Nova Scotia, to the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains. It had become his business to get up the subject, and 
then discuss with his principal, Lord Cantrip, the expediency of 
advising the Government to lend a company five million of money, in 
order that this railway might be made. It was a big subject, and the 
contemplation of it gratified him. It required that he should look for- 
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ward to great events, and exercise the wisdom of a statesman. What 
was the chance of these colonies being swallowed up by those other 
regions,— once colonies,— of which the map that hung in the corner 
told so eloquent a tale? And if so, would the five million ever be re- 
paid? And if not swallowed up, were the colonies worth so great an 
adventure of national money? Could they repay it? Would they do 
so? Should they be made to do so? Mr. Low, who was now a Q.C. 
and in Parliament, would not have greater subjects than this before 
him, even if he should come to be Solicitor General. Lord Cantrip 
had specially asked him to get up this matter,— and he was getting it 
up sedulously. Once in nine years the harbour of Halifax was blocked 
up by ice. He had just jotted down that fact, which was material, 
when Lady Laura’s letter was brought to him. He read it, and put- 
ting it down by his side very gently, went back to his maps as though 
the thing would not so trouble his mind as to disturb his work. He 
absolutely wrote, automatically, certain words of a note about the har- 
bour, after he had received the information. <A horse will gallop for 
some scores of yards, after his back has been broken, before he knows 
of his great ruin ;—and so it was with Phineas Finn. His back was 
a but, nevertheless, he galloped, fora yard or two. “ Closed in 
860-61 for thirteen days.” Then he began to be aware that his back 
was broken, and that the writing of any more notes about the ice in 
Halifax harbour was for the present out of the question. “1 think it 
best to let you know immediately that she has accepted him.” Those 
were the words which he read the oftenest. Then it was all over! 
The game was played out, and all his victories were as nothing to 
him. He sat for an hour in his gorgeous room thinking of it, and vari- 
ous were the answers which he gave during the time to various mes- 
sages ;— but he would see nobody. As for the colonies, he did not 
care if they revolted to-morrow. He would have parted with every 
colony belonging to Great Britain to have gotten the hand of Violet 
Effingham for himself. Now,— now at this moment, he told himself 
with oaths that he had never loved any one but Violet Effingham. 
‘There had been so much to make such a marriage desirable! I 
should wrong my hero deeply were I to say that the weight of his sor- 
row was occasioned by the fact that he had lost an heiress. He would 
never have thought of looking for Violet Effingham had he not first 
learned to love her. But as the idea opened itself out to him, every- 
thing had seemed to be so suitable. Had Miss Effingham become his 
wife, the mouths of the Lows and of the Bunces would have been 
stopped altogether. Mr. Monk would have come to his house as his 
familiar guest, and he would have been connected with half a score of 
peers. A seat in Parliament would be simply his proper place, and 
even Under-Secretaryships of State might soon come to be below him. 
He was playing a great game, but hitherto he had played it with so 
much success,— with such wonderful luck! that it had seemed to him 
that all things were within his reach. Nothing more had been wanting 
to him than Violet’s hand for his own comfort, and Violet’s fortune to 
support his position ; and these, too, had almost seemed to be within 
his grasp. His goddess had indeed refused him,— but not with dis- 
dain. Even Lady Laura had talked of his marriage as not improba- 
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ble. All the world, almost, had heard of the duel; and all the world 
had smiled, and seemed to think that in the real fight Phineas Finn would 
be the victor,— that the lucky pistol was in his hands. It had never 
occurred to any one to suppose,— as far as he could see,—that he was 
presuming at all, or pushing himself out of his own sphere, in asking 
Violet Effingham to be his wife. No ;—he would trust his luck, would 
persevere, and would succeed. Such had been his resolution on that 
very morning,— and now there had come this letter to dash him to the 
ground. 

There were moments in which he declared to himself that he would 
not believe the letter,— not that there was any moment in which there 
was in his mind the slightest spark of real hope. But he would tell 
himself that he would still persevere. Violet might have been driven 
to accept that violent man by violent influence,— or it might be that 
she had not in truth accepted him, that Chiltern had simply so asser- 
ted. Or, even if it were so, did women never change their minds? 
The manly thing would be to persevere to the end. Had he not before 
been successful, when success seemed to be as far from him? But he 
could buoy himself up with-no real hope. Even when these ideas were 
present to his mind, he knew,— he knew well,— at those very moments, 
that his back was broken. 

Some one had come in and lighted the candles and drawn down the 
blinds while he was sitting there, and now, as he looked at his watch, 
he found that it was past five o’clock. He was engaged to dine with 
Madame Max Goesler at eight, and in his agony he half-resolved that 
he would send an excuse. Madame Max would be full of wrath, as she 
was very particular about her little dinner-parties ;— but what did he 
care now about the wrath of Madame Max Goesler? And yet only 
this morning he had been congratulating himself, among his other suc- 
cesses, upon her favour, and had laughed inwardly at his own false- 
ness,— his falseness to Violet Effingham,—as he did so. He had said 
something to himself jocosely about lovers’ perjuties, the remembrance 
of which was now very bitter to him. He took up a sheet of note-pa- 
per and scrawled an excuse to Madame Goesler. News from the coun- 
try, he said, made it impossible that he should go out to-night. But he 
did not send the note. At about half-past five he opened the door of 
his private secretary's room, and found the young man fast asleep, with 
a cigar in his mouth. “ Halloa, Charles,” he said. 

“ All right!” Charles Standish was a first cousin of Lady Laura’s, 
and, having been in the office before Phineas had joined it, and being 
a great favourite with his cousin, had of course become the Under- 
Secretary's private secretary. “I’m all here,” said Charles Standish, 
getting up and shaking himself. 

“TI am going. Just tie up those papers,—exacily as they are. I 
shall be here early to-morrow, but I shan’t want you before twelve. 
Good night, Charles.” 

“Ta, ta,” said the private secretary, who was very fond of his master, 
but not very respectful,— unless upon express occasions. 

‘Then Phineas went out and walked across the park ; but as he went 
he became quite aware that his back was broken. It was not the less 
broken because he sang to himself little songs to prove to himself that 
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it was whole and sound. It was broken, and it seemed to him now 
that he never could become an Atlas again, to bear the weight of the 
world upon his shoulders. What did anything signify? All that he 
had done had been part of a game which he had been playing through- 
out, and now he had been beaten in his game. He absolutely ignored 
his old passion for Lady Laura as though it had never been, and re- 
garded himself as.a model of constancy,—as a man who had loved, 
not wisely perhaps, but much too well,—and who must now therefore 
suffer a living death. He hated Parliament. He hated the Colonial 
Office. He hated his friend Mr. Monk ; and he especially hated Ma- 
dame Max Goesler. As to Lord Chiltern ——he believed that Lord 
Chiltern had obtained his object by violence. He would see to that! 
Yes ;—let the consequences be what they might, he would see to 
that ! 

He went up by the Duke of York’s column, and as he passed the 
Atheneum he saw his chief, Lord Cantrip, standing under the portico 
talking to a bishop. He would have gone on unnoticed, had it been 
possible ; but Lord Cantrip came down to him at once. “I have put 
your name down here,” said his lordship. 

“What's the use?” said Phineas, who was profoundly indifferent at 
this moment to all the clubs in London. 

“Tt can’t do any harm, you know. You'll come upin time. And if 
you should get into the ministry, they’ll let you in at once.” 

“Ministry!” ejaculated Phineas. But Lord Cantrip took the tone of 
voice as simply suggestive of humility, and suspected nothing of that 
profound indifference to all ministers and ministerial honours which 
Phineas had intended to express. “ By-the-bye,” said Lord Cantrip, 
putting his arm through that of the Under-Secretary, “I wanted to 
speak to you about the guarantees. We shall be in the devil’s own 
mess, you know ” And so the Secretary of State went on about 
the Rocky Mountain Railroad, and Phineas strove hard to bear his 
burden with his broken back. He was obliged to say something about 
the guarantees, and the railway, and the frozen harbour,— and some- 
thing especially about the difficulties which would be found, not in the 
measures themselves, but in the natural pugnacity of the Opposition. 
In the fabrication of garments for the national wear, the great thing is 
to produce garments that shall, as far as possible, defy hole-picking. 
It may be, and sometimes is, the case, that garments so fabricated will 
be good also for wear. Lord Cantrip, at the present moment, was very 
anxious and very ingenious in the stopping of holes ; and he thought that 
perhaps his Under-Secretary was too much prone to the indulgence of 
large philanthropical views without sufficient thought of the hole-pick- 
ers. But on this occasion, by the time that he reached Brookes’, he 
had been enabled to convince his Under-Secretary, and though he had 
always thought well of his Under-Secretary, he thought better of him 
now than ever he had done. Phineas during the whole time had been 
meditating what he could do to Lord Chiltern when they two should 
meet. Could he take him by the throat and smite him? “I happen 
to know that Broderick is working as hard at the matter as we are,” said 
Lord Cantrip, stopping opposite to the club. “He moved for papers, 
you know, at the end of last session.” Now, Mr. Broderick was a gen- 
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tleman in the House looking for promotion in a Conservative Govern- 
ment, and of course would oppose any measure that could be brought 
forward by the Cantrip-Finn Colonial Administration. ‘Then Lord 
Cantrip slipped into the club, and Phineas went on alone. 

A spark of his old ambition with reference to Brookes’ was the first 
thing to make him forget his misery for a moment. He had asked 
Lord Brentford to put his name down, and was not sure whether it had 
been done. The threat of Mr. Broderick’s opposition had been of no 
use towards the strengthening of his broken back, but the sight of Lord 
Cantrip hurrying in at the coveted door did do something. “A man 
can’t cut his throat or blow his brains out,” he said to himself; “ after 
all, he must go on and do his work. For hearts will break, yet brokenly 
live on.” ‘Thereupon he went home, and after sitting for an hour over 
his own fire, and looking wistfully at a little treasure which he had,— 
a treasure obtained by some slight fraud at Saulsby, and which he now 
chucked into the fire, and then instantly again pulled out of it, soiled 
but unscorched,—he dressed himself for dinner, and went out to 
Madame Max Goesler’s. Upon the whole, he was glad that he had not 
sent the note of excuse. A man must live, even though his heart be 
broken, and living he must dine. 

Madame Max Goesler was fond of giving little dinners at this period 
of the year, before London was crowded, and when her guests might 
probably not be called away by subsequent social arrangements. Her 
number seldom exceeded six or eight, and she always spoke of these 
entertainments as being of the humblest kind. She sent out no big 
cards. She preferred to catch her people as though by chance, when 
that was possible. “Dear Mr. Jones. Mr. Smith is coming to tell me 
about some sherry on Tuesday. Will you come and tell me too? I 
dare say you know as much about it.” And then there was a studious 
absence of parade. The dishes were not very numerous. ‘The bill of 
fare was simply written out once, for the mistress, and so circulated 
round the table. Not a word about the things to be eaten or the things 
to be drunk was ever spoken at the table,— or at least no such word 
was ever spoken by Madame Goesler. But, nevertheless, they who 
knew anything about dinners were aware that Madame Goesler gave 
very good dinners indeed. Phineas Finn was beginning to flatter him- 
self that he knew something about dinners, and had been heard to as- 
sert that the soups at the cottage in Park Lane were not to be beaten 
in London. But he cared for no soup to-day, as he slowly made his 
way up Madame Goesler’s staircase. 

There had been one difficulty in the way of Madame Goesler’s din- 
ner-parties which had required some patience and great ingenuity in its 
management. She must either have ladies, or she must not have them. 
There was a great allurement in the latter alternative ; but she knew 
well that if she gave way to it, all prospect of general society would 
for her be closed,— and for ever. This had been in the early days of 
her widowhood in Park Lane. She cared but little for women’s society ; 
but she knew well that the society of gentlemen without women would 
not be that which she desired. She knew also that she might as effec- 
tually crush herself and all her aspirations by bringing to her house 
indifferent women,— women lacking something either in character, or 
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in position, or in talent,— as by having none at all. Thus there had 
been a great difficulty, and sometimes she had thought that the thing 
could not be done at all. “These English are so stiff, so hard, so 
heavy!” And yet she would not have cared to succeed elsewhere than 
among the English. By degrees, however, the thing was done. Her 
prudence equalled her wit, and even suspicious people had come to 
acknowledge that they could not put their fingers on anything wrong. 
When Lady Glencora Palliser had once dined at the cottage in Park 
Lane, Madame Max Goesler had told herself that henceforth she did 
not care what the suspicious people said. Since that the Duke of 
Omnium had almost promised that he would come. If she could only 
entertain the Duke of Omnium she would have done everything. 

But there was no Duke of Omnium there to-night. At this time the 
Duke of Omnium was, of course, not in London. But Lord Fawn was 
there ; and our old friend Laurence Fitzgibbon, who had resigned 
his place at the Colonial Office ; and there were Mr. and Mrs. Bonteen. 
They, with our hero, made up the party. No one doubted for a mo- 
ment to what source Mr. Bonteen owed his dinner. Mrs. Bonteen was 
good-looking, could talk, was sufficiently proper, and all that kind of 
thing,— and did as well as any other woman at this time of year to 
keep Madame Max Goesler in countenance. There was never any 
sitting after dinner at the cottage ; or, I should rather say, there was 
never any sitting after Madame Goesler went ; so that the two ladies 
could not weary each other by being alone together. Mrs. Bonteen 
understood quite well that she was not required there to talk to her 
hostess, and was as willing as any woman to make herself agrecable to 
the gentlemen she might meet at Madame Goesler’s table. And thus 
Mr. and Mrs. Bonteen not unfrequently dined in Park Lane. 

“ Now we have only to wait for that horrible man, Mr. Fitzgibbon,” 
said Madame Max Goesler, as she welcomed Phineas. “ He is always 
late.” 

“What a blow for me!” said Phineas. 

“No,— you are always in good time. But there is a limit beyond 
which good time ends, and being shamefully late at once begins. But 
here he is.” And then, as Laurence Fitzgibbon entered the room, 
Madame Goesler rang the bell for dinner. 

Phineas found himself placed between his hostess and Mr. Bonteen, 
and Lord Fawn was on the other side of Madame Goesler. ‘They were 
hardly seated at the table before some one stated it as a fact that Lord 
Brentford and his son were reconciled. Now Phineas knew, or thought 
that he knew, that this could not as yet be the case ; and indeed such 
was not the case, though the father had already received the son’s letter. 
3ut_ Phineas did not choose to say anything at present about Lord 
Chiltern. 

“How odd it is,” said Madame Goesler ; “how often you English 
fathers quarrel with your sons.” 

“ How often we English sons quarrel with our fathers rather,” said 
Lord Fawn, who was known for the respect he had always paid to the 
fifth commandment. 

“Tt all comes from entail and primogeniture, and old-fashioned En- 
glish prejudices of that kind,” said Madame Goesler. “ Lord Chiltern 
is a friend of yours, Mr. Finn, I think.” 
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“They are both friends of mine,” said Phineas. 

“ Ah, yes ; but you,— you,— you and Lord Chiltern once did some- 
thing odd together. There was a little mystery, was there not?” 

“Tt is very little of a mystery now,” said Fitzgibbon. 

“Tt was about a lady ;— was it not?” said Mrs. Bonteen, affecting to 
whisper to her neighbour. 

“T am not at liberty to say anything on the subject,” said Fitzgibbon ; 
“but I have no doubt Phineas will tell you.” 

“T don’t believe this about Lord Brentford,” said Mr. Bonteen. “I 
happen to know that Chiltern was down at Loughlinter three days ago, 
and that he passed through London yesterday on his way to the place 
where he hunts. The Earl is at Saulsby. He would have gone to 
Saulsby if it were true.” 

“Tt all depends upon whether Miss Effingham will accept-him,” said 
Mrs. Bonteen, Jooking over at Phineas as she spoke. 

As there were two of Violet Effingham’s suitors at table, the subject 
was becoming disagreeably personal ; and the more so, as every one 
of the party knew or surmised something of the facts of the case. 
The cause of the duel at Blankenberg had become almost as public as 
the duel, and Lord Fawn’s courtship had not been altogether hidden 
from the public eye. He on the present occasion might probably be 
able to carry himself better than Phineas, even presuming him to be 
equally eager in his love,— for he knew nothing of the fatal truth. 
But he was unable to hear Mrs. Bonteen’s statement with indifference, 
and showed his concern in the matter by his reply. “ Any lady will be 
much to be pitied,” he said, “who does that. Chiltern is the last 
man in the world to whom I would wish to trust the happiness of a 
woman for whom I cared.” 

“ Chiltern is a very good fellow,” said Laurence Fitzgibbon. 

“Just a little wild,” said Mrs. Bonteen. 

“ And never had a shilling in his pocket in his life,” said her hus- 
band. 

“T regard him as simply a madman,” said Lord Fawn. 

“T do so wish I knew him,” said Madame Max Goesler. “Iam 
fond of madmen, and men who haven’t shi!lings, and who are a little 
wild. Could you not bring him here, Mr. Finn?” 

Phineas did not know what to say, or how to open his mouth with- 
out showing his deep concern. “I shall be happy to ask him if you 
wish it,” he replied, as though the question had been put to him in 
earnest ; “but I do not see so much of Lord Chiltern as I used to do.” 

“You do not believe that Violet Effingham will accept him?” asked 
Mrs. Bonteen. 

He paused a moment before he spoke, and then made his answer in 
a deep solemn voice,— with a seriousness which he was unable to re- 





press. “She has accepted him,” he said. 

“Do you mean that you know it?” said Madame Goesler. 

“ Yes ;— I mean that I know it.” 

Had anybody told him beforehand that he would openly make this 
declaration at Madame Goesler’s table, he would have said that of all 
things it was the most impossible. He would have declared that noth- 
ing would have induced him to speak of Violet Effingham in his exist- 
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ing frame of mind, and that he would have had his tongue cut out 
before he spoke of her as the promised bride of his rival. And now he 
had declared the whole truth of his own wretchedness and discomfiture. 
He was well aware that all of them there knew why he had fought the 
duel at Blankenberg ;— all, that is, except perhaps Lord Fawn. And 
he felt as he made the statement as to Lord Chiltern that he blushed 
up to his forehead, and that his voice was strange, and that he was 
telling the tale of his own disgrace. But when the direct question had 
been asked him he had been unable to refrain from answering it direct- 
ly. He had thought of turning it off with some jest or affectation of 
drollery, but had failed. At the moment he had been unable not to 
speak the truth. 

“T don’t believe a word of it,” said Lord Fawn,— who also forgot 
himself. 

“I do believe it, if Mr. Finn says so,” said Mrs. Bonteen, who 
rather liked the confusion she had caused. 

“ But who could have told you, Finn?” asked Mr. Bonteen. 

“His sister, Lady Laura, told me so,” said Phineas. 

“Then it must be true,” said Madame Goesler. 

“Tt is quite impossible,” said Lord Fawn. “I think I may say that 
I know that it is impossible. If it were so, it would be a most shame- 
ful arrangement. Every shilling she has in the werld would be swal- 
lowed up.” Now, Lord Fawn in making his proposals had been mag- 
nanimous in his offers as to settlements and pecuniary provisions gen- 
erally. 

For some minutes after that Phineas did not speak another word, 
and the conversation generally was not so brisk and bright as it was 
expected to be at Madame Goesler’s. Madame Max Goesler herself 
thoroughly understood our hero’s position, and felt for him. She 
would have encouraged no questionings about Violet Effingham had 
she thought that they would have led to such a result, and now she 
exerted herself to turn the minds of her guests to other subjects. At last 
she succeeded, and after a while, too, Phineas himself was able to 
talk. He drank two or three glasses of wine, and dashed away into 
politics, taking the earliest opportunity in his power of contradicting 
Lord Fawn very plainly on one or two matters. Laurence Fitzgibbon 
was of course of opinion that the ministry could not stay in long. 
Since he had left the Government the ministers had made wonderful 
mistakes, and he spoke of them quite as an enemy might speak. 
“ And yet, Fitz,” said Mr. Bonteen, “ you used to be so staunch a sup- 
porter.” 

“T have seen the error of my way, I can assure you,” said Laurence. 

“T always observe,” said Madame Max Goesler, “that when any of 
you gentlemen resign, which you usually do on some very trivial mat- 
ter, the resigning gentleman becomes of all foes the bitterest. Some- 
body goes on very well with his friends, agreeing most cordially about 
everything, till he finds that his public virtue cannot swallow some little 
detail, and then he resigns. Or some one, perhaps, on the other side 
has attacked him, and in the mélée he is hurt, and so he resigns. But 
when he has resigned, and made his parting speech full of love and 
gratitude, I know well after that where to look for the bitterest hostility 
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to his late friends. Yes, I am beginning to understand the way in 
which politics are done in England.” 

All this was rather severe upon Laurence Fitzgibbon ; but he was a 
man of the world, and bore it better than Phineas had borne his 
defeat. 

The dinner, taken altogether, was not a success, and so Madame 
Goesler understood. Lord Fawn, after he had been contradicted by 
Phineas, hardly opened his mouth. Phineas himself talked rather too 
much and rather too loudly ; and Mrs. Bonteen, who was well enough 
inclined to flatter Lord Fawn, contradicted him. “I made a mistake,” 
said Madame Goesler afterwards, “in having four members of Parlia- 
ment who all of them were or had been in office. I never will have 
two men in office together again.” This she said to Mrs. Bonteen. 
“My dear Madame Max,” said Mrs. Bonteen, “your resolution ought 
to be that you will never again have two claimants for the same young 
lady.” 

In the drawing-room up stairs Madame Goesler managed to be alone 
for three minutes with Phineas Finn. “And it is as you say, my 
friend?” she asked. Her voice was plaintive and soft, and there was 
a look of real sympathy in her eyes. Phineas almost felt that if they 
two had been quite alone he could have told her everything, and have 
wept at her feet. 

“Ves,” he said, “it is so.” . 

“T never doubted it when you had declared it. May I venture to 
say that I wish it had been otherwise ?” 

“Tt is too late now, Madame Goesler. A man of course is a fool to 
show that he has any feelings in such a matter. -The fact is, I heard 
it just before I came here, and had made up my mind to send you an 
excuse. I wish I had now.” 

“Do not say that, Mr. Finn.” 

“] have made such an ass of myself.” 

“In my estimation you have done yourself honour. But if I may 
venture to give you counsel, do not speak of this affair again as though 
you had been personally concerned in it. In the world now-a-days the 
only thing disgraceful is to admit a failure.” 

“ And I have failed.” 

“But you need not admit it, Mr. Finn. I know I ought not to say 
as much to you.” 

“JT, rather, am deeply indebted to you. I will go now, Madame 
Goesler, as I do not wish to leave the house with Lord Fawn.” 

“ But you will come and see me soon.” ‘Then Phineas promised that 
he would come soon ; and felt as he made the promise that he would 
have an opportunity of talking over his love with his new friend at any 
rate without fresh shame as to his failure. 

Laurence Fitzgibbon went away with Phineas, and Mr. Bonteen, 
having sent his wife home by herself, walked off towards the clubs 
with Lord Fawn. He was very anxious to have a few words with Lord 
Fawn. Lord Fawn had evidently been annoyed by Phineas, and Mr. 
Bonteen did not at all love the young Under-Secretary. “ ‘That fellow 
has become the most consummate puppy I ever met,” said he, as he 
linked himself on to the lord. “Monk, and one or two others among 
them, have contrived to spoil him altogether.” 
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“T don’t believe a word of what he said about Lord Chiltern,” said 
Lord Fawn. 

“ About his marriage with Miss Effingham ?” 

“Tt would be such an abominable shame to sacrifice the girl,” said 
Lord Fawn. “Only think of it. Everything is gone. The man is a 
drunkard, and I don’t believe he is any more reconciled to his father 
than you are. Lady Laura Kennedy must have had some object in 
saying so.” 

“Perhaps an invention of Finn’s altogether,” said Mr. Bonteen. 
“Those Irish fellows are just the men for that kind of thing.” 

“ A man, you know, so violent that nobody can hold him,” said Lord 
Fawn, thinking of Chiltern. 

“ And so absurdly conceited,” said Mr. Bonteen, thinking of Phineas. 

“ A man who has never done anything, with all his advantages in 
the world,— and never will.” 

“ He won’t hold his place long,” said Mr. Bonteen. 

“Whom do you mean?” 

“ Phineas Finn.” 

“Oh, Mr. Finn. I was talking of Lord Chiltern. I believe Finn 
to be a very good sort of fellow, and he is undoubtedly clever. They 
say Cantrip likes him amazingly. He'll do very well. But [ don’t be- 
lieve a word of this about Lord Chiltern.” Then Mr. Bonteen felt 
himself to be snubbed, and soon afterwards left Lord Fawn alone. 
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BACON. 

JOHNSON. 


F all the Arts that flourish on the earth, 
To soften sorrow, or to quicken mirth, 
And raise a nation to the height of fame, 
The Art of Literature I here proclaim 
To be, by far, most worthy of esteem, 
In spite of Painters’ and Musicians’ scream. 
Reynolds his muse may worship as divine, 
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And Handel tell us, in a solemn whine, 

That Music is the language of the soul : 

The verdict of the wise they can’t control. 
The sense to tickle, men may paint and sing ; 
To speak and write correct/y, is the thing 
Which most affects the healthy and the wise, 
The reason wakes, and judgment gratifies. 
For language dignified, and thought sublime, 
‘The world was chiefly famous at the time 

I walked upon the earth in solemn state 

To rule o’er Language, and its laws dictate. 
My Lord Macaulay, tell me, now, I pray, 

If authors my great maxims still obey? 

For though you're half a Scot, and I, for one, 
‘The country and its people loved to shun, < 
Men tell me that, in purity of speech, 

"Iwas yours the highest excellence to reach ; 

And so to you this question I refer,— 

Is Language as I left it? 


MACAULAY. 


Worthy Sir, 
My answer though unpleasant yet is true, 
Language is now far less correct than new. 


JOHNSON, 


My Lord! I left you a great Dictionary. 


MACAULAY, 


A noble work, I own ; but spellings vary — 
Abbreviation is the rule to day, 
From words in ick we chiefly drop the k, 
And what I fear your mighty soul will vex, 
Though we spell Ecstacy without an x, 
Some, in their folly, are so ungrammaticai, 
‘They use that letter in the word Ecstatical : 
This spelling is pronounced, by Walker, sound. 


JOHNSON. 


Walker’s an ass, and asses will abound ; 
Such beings rouse my anger and disdain. 
Would that my soul were on the Earth again, 
The reckless folly of my foes to bridle, 

Quos Ego. But, alas! my threats are idle. 


BOSWELL. 


Were Johnson living, folly could not thrive. 
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JOHNSON. 


It’s well for you that Johnson’s not alive, 
Else might you feel, so deeply am I stung, 
Something more weighty than your Johnson’s tongue. 
You make me angry with your interference. 
Hush! not a word, Sir,— make a rapid clearance. 


BOSWELL. 
If I might but presume. 


JOHNSON. 


Sir! don’t presume ; 
Your farthing rushlight never can illume 
The paths of knowledge ; so, Sir, put it out. 
How often have I told you, stupid lout! 
In themes, beyond your reason, not to dabble, 
And keep, for vulgar fools, your vulgar gabble. 


GOLDSMITH. 


Methinks, on Bozzy, you are rather hard, 
His reverence should meet with some regard; 
Like a poor faithful dog, to you he sticks, 
And meekly takes your pattings or your kicks. 
Your temper, Doctor, savours of the mouldy, 
Great Spirit, though you be. 


JOHNSON. 


Poor, simple Goldy ! 
Why show a sneaking kindness for a sneak? 
His duty is to listen, not to speak ; 
Because I condescend to let him walk 
With me, is that a reason he should talk ? 
His worship I accept ; therein he shows 
A spark of wisdom ; but no wisdom flows 
From such a soul as his. 


BOSWELL. 


Great Sage, I’m dumb. 


JOHNSON. 


Then keep so, if you please. There, don’t look glum ; 
If my esteem you’re anxious to possess, 
*T were best to listen more, and chatter less. 


BOSWELL. 


I'll strive to be obedient ; be you kind ; 
We cannot all possess your mighty mind. 
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GOLDSMITH (aside). 


I’m sick of this. You’re a delightful pair, 
A Scottish weasel and an English bear. 


JOHNSON, 


Well, Sir, your humble prayer, I can’t withstand ; 
In token of forgiveness, there’s my hand. 
And now, my lord, I have so much to ask 
On literary matters, it will task 
Your patience here to answer. But, imprimis, 
I fain would know, who in the present time is 
Most famed for classic learning. ‘To my mind, 
Of all those scholars who, in knowledge, find 
The means our souls from darkness to redeem, 
The classic is most worthy of esteem. 


MACAULAY. 


You may be right, but there are men who say 
A cook is far more useful in his day 
Than any mortals who their talents use 
The mind tc lighten, or the heart amuse. 
At any rate, I must say, Classic Learning 
Receives, in present times, less praise than spurning. 
Nay, men at Oxford or at Cambridge bred, 
Show such contempt for languages called Dead, 
They think it better if a youth be pat in 
German and French, than Hebrew, Greek, or Latin. 


JOHNSON. 


I’m grieved to hear it, Sir. For I am sure 
That classic learning makes the style more pure 
Of every writer, whatsoe’er his name ; 

And dark will be the times when men esteem 
No more the mighty language of the dead. 
Let’s change the subject. Who is at the head 
Of your Historians? 


MACAULAY. 


Barring myself, 
(Gibbon and Hume are laid upon the shelf,) 
No men in History so popular 
As Carlyle, Froude, and Buckle are. 
But Carlyle’s style is German — too bizarre —— 


GOETHE, 


Nay, Sir, of things thou knowest not, thou pratest ; 
Of Languages — the German is the greatest. 


II 
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MACAULAY. 


Against your language I have nought to say ; 
But every writer to his own should pay 
Attention, and you won’t deny, dear Goethe, 
To be intelligible is the duty 
Of those who seek, in Poetry or Prose, 

Their hidden thoughts in language to disclose. 
And though our own, most foreigners may deem 
As little worthy of their high esteem, 

It prospers on the earth, and ev’n bids fair 

To be the only language spoken there 

In future times, when — on the ruined arches 
Of London Bridge — one from New Zealand marches, 
With equal pride and pleasure, to behold 

A country, which, in influence then cold, 

Gave birth to all he glories in possessing ; 
Religion, Law, and every earthly blessing. 


JOHNSON. 


Well said, Macaulay; may your honoured shade 
Never grow less. ‘The compliment now paid 
By you, to England, is a thing that charms 
My soul to kindness, and my rage disarms ; 
The influence I had may rise or fall, 
If but my Language lives, that’s all in all. 
Let me resume. You, Thackeray, 
Are the last novelist from Earth — they say — 
Who are the Kings of Fiction, I would know? 


THACKERAY, 


They come like shadows, and like shadows go. 
Ratcliffe and Porter now adorn the shelf 
Unread ; and, as to Dizzy and myself, 

Any remarks there’s little use in giving; 

He dropped the art of writing, I of living ; 
The one — of Politics to make a trade, 

The other — to become a talking shade. 

As to the writers now in yonder region 

Who deal in Fiction, why their name is legion ; 
Of sex both male and female, though, of late, 
I think the latter may predominate: 

And, strange to say, the ladies far o’er-reach 
The gentlemen in freedom of their speech. 
This is an age that glories in revivals, 

And in their passion to outstrip all rivals. 

I’m not so sure that authors will disdain 

Their works, with metaphors and speech, to stain, 
Like that in Pamela or in Tom Fones. 

The beauty of the language scarce atones 
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For all the naughtiness that leers and smirks, 
Dear Richardson and Fielding, in your works. 


RICHARDSON. 


I lauded virtue, you blaspheming Stranger ! 
Have you not read of “ Pamela in danger?” 


FIELDING. 


I, too, of vice, exposed the abortive will, 
And taught how Josephs were existing still. 


THACKERAY, 


Nay, my good friends, why raise that angry shout? 
Your good intentions I could never doubt ; 
But though you worshipped Virtue, I confess, 
You might have robed her in a cleaner dress. 
You were of those who call a spade, a spade, 
And much for that same practice might be said. 
But if a word has got a bad repute, 
’Tis wise another one to substitute. 
I don’t denounce your morals — on that matter 
I see small reason living scribes to flatter — 
The heart’s pure feelings they disdain to sway, 
Sensation is the worship of the day. 
The triumphs of sweet virtue now no more 
Adorn our brilliant novels as before ; 
The world — her gentle mawkishness detesting — 
Looks upon Vice as far more interesting, 
And so — poor Maiden — we have now interred her, 
Few novels can succeed without a murder, 
And Bigamy excites our deep attention, 
With other little crimes I need not mention. 
The charming Fiend, who figures in the tale, 
Has tresses golden, and complexion pale ; 
So ladies dye the hair and paint the face, 
To flaunt — of Lady Audley — the sweet grace. 
Such base, degrading themes the minds engage 
Of either sex— almost of every age. 
We rail against the freedom of your speech ; 
I think ’twere wise to stop our moral screech ; 
If Vice —in language now-— no longer stains 
Our printed works, its poison still remains, 
To make youth hanker after fruit forbidden. 
Which is the worst ; vice upen, or vice hidden? 
I can’t decide — but why the theme prolong? 
You, Fielding, may be right, but Sterne was wrong. 


STERNE. 


Hah, you old Cynic, I’ve a bone to pick 
With you. A Lion dead you love to kick. 
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THACKERAY. 
I thought to catch a herring —’twas a sprat. 
STERNE. 
Though tall, you’re of the species. Verbum sat. 
THACKERAY, 
O’er donkeys dead, it was your wont to blubber. 
STERNE. 
On living Snobs you moralised, old lubber. 
THACKERAY. 
Who weeps o’er donkeys is himself an ass. 
STERNE. 


Who writes on Snobs, himself a Snob I class. 
MACAULAY. 


Nay, cease this wordy contest to prolong. 
You both are right, and yet you both are wrong, 
For surely Literature must regulate 
Its tone according to the social state. 
You both have made a footing on the Earth ; 
All future ages will proclaim the worth 
You each possess, and, some slight censure muttered, 
Forgive the errors for the truths you’ve uttered. 


ADDISON. 


I hate all quarrels, but I won’t endure 
Your censure, Thackeray. My speech was pure. 
As a Spectator, I surveyed mankind, 
And strove in ways of truth to lead the mind. 
I gave the world amusement, anyhow, 
By what I wrote. Have you such preachers now? 


THACKERAY, 


If, by their number, we may estimate 
The progress of man’s knowledge — it is great. 
Indeed, at present, and beyond belief, 
It would arouse your envy or your grief 
Were I to name our daily journals merely ; 
Then, weekly, monthly, quarterly, or yearly, 
Papers and magazines come out in shoals, 
To fire our senses, or to light our coals. 
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ADDISON. 


How can the writers find sufficient news, 
Incessantly their readers to amuse? 


THACKERAY. 


Such trifles scarcely their great minds engage, 
They labour chiefly to direct the Age — 
On Politics, on all things seen or heard 
In painting, or in music,— in a word, 
On every mortal question, I confess, 
We form our judgment by the Public Press. 


VOLTAIRE, 


I thought you Britons were so free. How then 
Can they consent to be the slaves of men, 
And be submissive as a Sultan’s wives? 


THACKERAY. 


We’re not so simple as to waste our lives 
In vain attempts self-knowledge to obtain ; 
Our public writers save us all the pain 
Of thinking, and disdaining mere suggestion, 
Say what is wrong or right on every question. 
For though in Europe when he roams about, 
His national importance oozes out,— 

At home, through fear, or ignorance, or sloth, 
The daring Englishman of late seems loth, 

In thought, to vaunt his independence, though 
To show it in his deeds he’s not so slow. 


VOLTAIRE, 


’Tis strange how man, who boasts to be so free 
At all times, is a slave in some degree. 
No matter what may be the influence, 
In point of fact I see no difference. 
In my day priests and monks had most control, 
And kept in bondage the immortal soul ; 
But though the rule of priest-craft was a curse, 
To be press-ridden is an evil worse. 
Your Briton about liberty may rave ; 
Spite of his freedom, he’s the basest slave, 
His mental rights so tamely to resign, 
And reason in a prison thus confine. 


THACKERAY. 


Though much of what you say I, too, believe, 
There’s an advantage, which you don’t perceive, 
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In that same practice. Aught the reason views, 
To speak pictorially, has many hues ; 

One says it’s black, another calls it white, 

A third declares it’s neither to his sight. 

With such conflicting verdicts, you can take 
The one you fancy most, whereon to stake 
Your faith, and lay the others on the shelf. 


VOLTAIRE. 
Where are your eyes? Find out the hue yourself. 
THACKERAY. 


That’s troublesome. Besides I might be wrong, 
And then to me the error would belong ; 
Whereas, by echoing what people say, 

The blame on other shoulders I can lay 

For any folly I may say or do. 

Sure that’s a method better of the two. 
Moreover, Sir, I don’t think you objected 
Throughout your life, by slaves to be respected. 


VOLTAIRE, 


Your reasoning is weak, your speech uncouth, 
My slaves, at least, were slaves alone to Truth. 


THACKERAY. 


Authors are vain, no maiter what the name — 
Brown, Jones, or Robinson — all think the same. 
Old Pilate hit the right nail on the head 
When, in a wise, though jesting mood, he said: 

“ Ah, what is Truth?” And men will ever ask 
That question ; and will find it no light task 

To answer it. “Truth dwelleth in a well.” ) 
Where that same well is, mortals cannot tell. 
As to your works, I know not if they were 

The words of truth or falsehood, and — don’t care: 
At all events, they had such weight in France, 

On howling poverty and ignorance, 

That reason or religion’s voice was vain 

To stop, of anarchy the hellish reign. 

Your country got into a precious mess, 

From which, after long years of deep distress, 

It but escaped by sacrificing all 

Those rights it took such trouble to instal. 

A mighty despot seized the reins in hand 

And shed a tinsel glory o’er the land ; 

Nor ceased the influence of his ambition 

Till France was humbled, nearly to perdition. 


. 
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Such were the dire results, and fruits uncouth, 
Of what you're pleased to call — the voice of Truth. 


VOLTAIRE, 


Not quite so fast, my friend. For all the shame 
And grief that fell on France, I’m not to blame. 
I told man to assert his mental right, 
3ut not to trample reason out of sight ; 
Nor from the grasp of tyrants to escape, 
To set up tyranny of other shape. 
As to Napoleon,— what had I to do 
With his ascension, any more than you? 
I war on slavery of any kind, 
Whether it be of body or of mind. 


THACKERAY, 


Your good intent is no excuse at all. 
You were the first-to push the rolling ball ; 
The fiercest fires with but a spark begin,— 
Who lit the spark must chiefly bear the sin. 
And as to Buonaparte, you scarcely flatter 
Your country for its worship ; but no matter, 
France has another ruler of the name, 
Who wields the sceptre with a hand not tame ; 
And, to prevent such doctrines as you preach, 
Has wisely put a gag upon the speech. 


JOHNSON. 


Has he, indeed? I would some mighty ruler 
Would do the same in England, and so school her 
That licence never caused a nation’s glories: 

I hate democracy. Long live the Tories! 


MACAULAY. 
Long live the Whigs! They were my earthly Pals. 
VOLTAIRE. 
Down with them both. Long live the Radicals! 
BACON. 


Hence with such cries! It ill becomes a spirit 
Man’s prejudice in Hades to inherit. 
Statesmen and kings are creatures of the day ; 
Wisdom alone and knowledge live for aye. 
To them, at least, philosophers, be true. 


GOLDSMITH. 


Well said, old Sage. Johnson, that’s one for you. 
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JOHNSON. 


Tis folly for a wise man to resent 
The speech of fools. Sir, you’re impertinent. 


Good Words. 
THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 
A Love Story. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


RS. STEDMAN was sitting with all her children round her, 

trying to make the evening pass as usual, in reading, lesson- 
learning, drawing ; broken by fits of play and merry chat. None of 
the boys, except the eldest, knew of what had occurred, or saw any- 
thing remarkable in their father’s absence—and she had charged 
Julius to be silent for the present. He, wise and grave beyond his 
years, and his parents’ confidant in many things, was the only one who 
had been told more about Uncle Julius than that his father had had 
such a brother, who died abroad. And even he knew comparatively 
little ; but it was enough greatly to interest and excite him. Besides, 
his mother — the one grand idol of his life, whom he worshipped with 
that adoring filial tenderness, which is Heaven’s best instrument for 
making noble men — his mother had been put into his charge, and he 
watched her with especial care —distracted the attention of the rest 
from her — and hovered about her with endless little caresses, listening 
all the while to every sound of the hall-bell, which made her start 
whenever it rang. 

For Edna, more imaginative than her husband, and quicker to put 
things together, could not get out of her mind a strange impression, 
which came very near the truth. And when her son brought her the 
letter, having first carefully allured her away from the rest, that she 
might read it unobserved, her hands shook so that she could scarcely 
break the seal. 

The next minute she had burst out with a great cry of “Julius!” 
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Her boy ran to her alarmed, and took her in his arms — his dear 
little mother. 

“Not you, my son. I did not mean you, but your Uncle cme 
Papa has found Uncle Julius.” 

There is a belief—a feeling — Julius had had it strongly not so 
many weeks before, when he stood in the dark outside his brother’s 
shut door — that if the dead were to come back to us again, they 
would find their place filled up, their loss mourned no longer, and the 
smooth surface of daily life grown greenly over them like the grass 
over their graves. This is true, in degree, and Infinite Mercy makes 
it so; else human nature could not possibly endure its anguish to the 
end. But there are exceptions, and the present was one of them. 
Julius — poor prodigal as he might be — had fed on his own swines’ 
husks silently, far away ; he had never either disgraced or wronged 
any one, least of all his brother. Heavy grief though he had caused, 
there was mixed with it none of that aching bitterness which Edna 
felt in her own heart, and the mute contempt which she read in her 
husband’s face, whenever she chanced to mention her sister. There- 
fore, her rejoicing over the lost and found was as unclouded as her 
love — and she had always loved Julius. 

The wonderful news could not be long hid, especially in this loving 
family, where the parents kept none but necessary secrets from their 
children. ‘The mother was soon the centre of an eager group, asking 
all manner of questions, and evidently regarding the whole matter as a 
sort of real-life fairy tale. 

“Don’t bother mamma, children,” said Julius, with tender authorita- 
tiveness. “Come away with me, and I[’ll tell you as much as I know, 
while’ she reads papa’s letter.” 

Dr. Stedman had written, not telegraphed, that he might startle her 
less and give her the latest intelligence, and had sent his letter by the 
faithful Tommy Fox, who was to remain that night at Brook Street, 
and bring Mrs. Stedman back with him the first thing next morning. 

“T do not want you until the morning,” wrote William to his wife. 
“You must get a good night’s rest, for I fear you may have some days, 
or perhaps weeks, of heavy nursing here. However, if he survives the 
next twenty-four hours, he will live, I doubt not. I might have sent 
for you to-night, but I thought it best not.” 

Edna felt also that it was best not — that not even his wife should 
share in this solemn watch which William kept so faithfully — uncertain 
whether after all his brother might not slip away, unrecognising 
and unrecognised, into the next world. But even if Julius died, it 
would be a lighter burden to bear than that which Dr. Stedman had 
borne so patiently, so silently, all these years ; not suffering it to dark- 
en his home-life, which would indeed have been both foolish and 
wrong. Still it was there—and his wife knew it. Almost every 
human heart has some such dark chamber in it ; she had had hers too. 

Now, was the grief to be lifted off or not? ‘Edna could not tell; 
nor William. He had only said, in reference to the future, one thing 

—“TIf Julius recovers, will my wife take him home?” At which the 
wife smiled to herself. There was no need to answer that question. 

So it was necessary to prepare for possibilities ; and first, by telling 
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the children as much of their uncle’s history as she thought advisable, 
They were not inquisitive or worrying children. Still they had their 
natural curiosity, increased by the very few facts she was able to give 
them ; indeed little more than that Uncle Julius, whom they had sup- 
posed to be dead, had reappeared, and at last come home. 

“ But why did he not come home before, mamma?” 

“ Being a soldier he could not do that, I suppose.” 

“Still, he might have written,” said Julius, a little severely. “It 
was unkind of him to let you and papa imagine he was dead, and 
grieve after him for so many years.” 

“ People sometimes do unkind things without meaning it, or, at least, 
without definitely intending it,” said the mother, gently. “When you 
are as old as I am, my son, you will have learned that .” Here 
she stopped, hindered by the great difficulty with all young people — 
how to keep them sternly to the right; and yet while preaching strict 
justice, to remember mercy. “ In truth, my children,” added she, with 
that plain candour which had been her safeguard all her life, and 
taught her sons to be as fearlessly true as herself, “it is useless to ques- 
tion me ; for I know almost nothing, except that papa has found his 
brother again, which will make him so happy. You like papa to be 
happy, all of you?” 

“Ah, yes!” and they ceased troubling her with their wonderings, 
but with the brilliant imagination of youth, darted at once to the possi- 
bility of Uncle Julius’s appearance among them, making endless spec- 
ulations and arrangements concerning him. ‘The twins, hearing he 
had been a soldier, brought out their favourite toy-cannon, with a man 
behind it, which man they immediately named “Uncle Julius.” 
Robert, who had set his heart upon wandering half over the world, 
exulted in the thought of all the information he should get about for- 
eign countries ; and Will, after much meditation, leaped at once toa 
most brilliant conclusion. 

“That folio of drawings you keep, beside the old easel in your bed- 
room, mamma — were they not done by Uncle Julius? You said he 
was an artist before he went away to India.” 

“Ves.” 

“ And clever, too, to judge by those sketches, which you have never 
properly shown me yet, and will not let me have to copy ;— very good 
they are, some of them,” continued Will, with the slightly patronising 
tone of the younger generation. ‘“ Of course he is too old to make an 
artist now; but he might help to make me one.” 

“ Perhaps,” said the mother, and wondered’ whether Uncle Julius 
would recognise, as his brother and she hut long since began to do, 
the eternal law of progression, whereby oc generation slips aside, or 
is set aside, and another takes it place —a law righteous and easy of 
belief to happy parents, but hard to others, who have to drop down, 
solitary and childless, into the great sea of oblivion, leaving not a 
trace behind. As she looked on her bright, brave boys growing up 
around her, in whom her memory and their father’s would live, long 
after both were in the dust, Edna thought of Julius, and sighed. 

“ Now, my little man, you must chatter no more, but be off to bed ; 
for mamma has a great deal to do to-night.” 
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Nevertheless, she was not afraid, though it was a small and already 
full house in which she had to make room for the wanderer ; but the 
capacity of people’s houses often corresponds with that of their hearts. 
And she had good servants —a good mistress usually has — and help- 
ful, unselfish children. Her eldest, especially, followed her about the 
house, assisting in her plans and arrangements almost as cleverly as a 
daughter, and yet so manly, so wise, so reliable, that for the hundredth 
time his mother pitied all women who had not a son like Julius. 

Yet when he and she sat together over the fire, the house being 
silent and all preparations made, both for her temporary absence and 
for her return with poor Uncle Julius, if he recovered,— with the reac- 
tion from her first joyful excitement over, anxious thoughts came into 
Edna’s mind. Was she right in bringing into her household and 
among her young sons this man, who might be so changed — whose 
life for fifteen years and more was utterly unknown to her, except that 
he had sunk deplorably from his former estate? When her eldest son, 
looking at her with his honest, innocent, boyish eyes, said earnestly,— 
“Now, mamma, tell me all about poor Uncle Julius,” Edna trembled. 

But only fora moment. She knew well, her anxious life had often 
taught her, the plain fact that we cannot live two days at once ; that 
beyond a certain prudent forecasting of consequences, we have but to 
see the right for the time being, and act upon it. 

“My son,” she answered cautiously, as her judgmert prompted, but 
honestly, as mothers ought, who have their children’s souls in their 
hands, “ Uncle Julius has had a very hard, sad life. It may have been 
not even a good life. I do not know. But papa does ; and he under- 
stands what is right far better than we. He says he wishes Uncle 
Julius to come home — he is so glad and thankful to have him at home. 
So of course it is all right. We can trust papa, both you and I.” 

“To be sure we can,” said Julius, and looked his father’s very image 
while he spoke: so that Edna had no farther fear even for her darling 
boy. 

It was little more than ten in the forenoon, and Holt Common was 
bathed in the brightest spring sunshine, when Edna crossed it under 
Tommy Fox’s guidance, to take the shortest cut to the “ Goat and 
Compasses.” She scarcely looked at the sweet sights around her —the 
green mosses, the perfumed gorse —so full was her heart, trembling 
between hope and fear, wondering whether it would please God to give 
this poor wrecked life into their hands — hers and Will’s — to be made 
whole and sound again, even in this world ; or whether in His infinite 
wisdom He would take it to Himself, to do with it according to His 
omnipotent will, which must be perfect, or it would not be omnipotent. 

There was a figure standing at the ale-house door—her husband 
watching for her. Edna looked rather than asked the trembling ques- 
tion — “ Is he alive ?”’ which William’s smile answered at once. 

He had held up bravely till now ; but when he found himself alone 
with his wife, he broke down. Edna took his head to her bosom, and 
let him weep there, almost like one of his own little children. 

But there was no time to waste in mere emotion ;— the patient must 
not be left for ten minutes. Nothing but constant watching could save 
the life which flickered like a dying taper, half in and half out of the 
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body. Julius might slip away at any moment, giving no sign, as all 
the night through he had given none. It was impossible to say whether 
he even recognised his brother, though the pressure on the brain pro- 
duced stupor rather than delirium. 

“ He lies, looking as quiet as a baby,” said Will, with a great sob, 
“T have cut his hair and beard: he is quite bald. You would hardly 
know him. I wonder if he will know you, Edna?” 

“Let us come and see,” answered Mrs. Stedman, as she laid aside 
her bonnet, and made silently all her little arrangements for the long 
long sisterly watch, of which God only knew the end. 

Her husband followed her with eyes full of love. “There is nobody 
to do this but you, my wife. You would do it, I knew.” She smiled. 
“ And I have made things as light for you as I can. Mrs. Fox will 
take the night-nursing. She is evidently very fond of him—but every- 
body was always fond of Julius. My poor dear lad!” 

The strong fraternal love—rare between men, but, when it does 
happen, the heavenliest, noblest bond, a help through life, and faithful 
even unto death—shone in William’s eyes; and his wife honoured and 
loved him for it. 

“Come,” she whispered, “perhaps, please God, we may save him 
yet. Come and take me to Julius’s room.” 

For another day and night the poor brain—worn out with misery, 
and disordered by the continual use of opium — lay in a torpid condi- 
tion, of which it was impossible to foretell the next change. Then 
sharp physical pain supervened, and forced into a kind of semi-con- 
sciousness the bewildered mind. 

The day he had spent out on the common — Tommy Fox afterwards 
confessed to having seen Mr. Stone lying for hours under a damp furze- 
bush — brought back his old rheumatic torments. He had over again 
the same illness, rheumatic fever, through which his brother had nursed 
him twenty years ago. Strangely enough, this agony of body was the 
most merciful thing that could have happened to the mind. It seemed 
to annihilate the present entirely, and thrust him back to the days of 
his youth. He took quite naturally the presence of Will and Edna, 
and very soon began to call them by their right names, and compre- 
hend. 1 a confused way, that he was under their charge. And in his 
total helplessness the great difficulty which William had foreseen, the 
stopping of the supplies of opium, became easier than they had anti- 
cipated. After he had been brought back, as it were, from the very 
gates of the grave, to some slight recognition of where he was, and 
what had happened to him, he seemed to wake up, as people often do 
after severe illnesses, with the freshness of a child—asking no ques- 
tions, but helplessly and obediently clinging to those about him, till 
sometimes none of his nurses could look at him without tears. 

Gradually, he passed out of sickness into convalescence, began visi- 
bly to amend in body, though how far his mind was alive to the things 
around him it was difficult to say. He noticed nothing much— neither 
the changes which Edna had gradually instituted in his ragged ward- 
robe, nor the comforts which she gathered around him in his homely 
room. He spoke little, and his whole intelligence seemed to be ab- 
sorbed in trying to bear, as patiently as he could, his physical suffer- 
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ings, which, for a long time, were very great. When at last Edna, to 
whose ministering care he had grown quite accustomed, proposed tak- 
ing him “ home,” he assented, but without asking the slightest question 
as to what and where “ home” was. 

Letty, either as Letty or as Mrs, Vanderdecken, he never once 
named. 

Indeed, in the complete absorption of the time, neither Edna nor 
her husband thought much about her themselves. The near neigh- 
bourhood of Holywell Park troubled them not; the place was half 
shut up, the mistress being away at Brighton. Thence she never sent, 
never wrote ; at which they were neither surprised nor sorry. 

But the night before they had settled to quit Mrs. Fox’s kindly roof, 
the good woman brought to Mrs. Stedman, for whom she had con- 
ceived a great admiration, a note from the Hall. 

“T don’t know if you knows Mrs. Vanderdecken, ma’am, but perhaps 
you do, as it was through her little girl I heard of Dr. Stedman. And 
she’s a kind lady —a very kind lady indeed: 4e saw her the day be- 
fore he was ill. Didn’t you, sir?” 

Edna interposed, and stopped the conversation, but her caution 
seemed needless. The sick man took no notice, and she hoped he 
had seen and heard nothing. However, just before she left him for 
the night, Julius called her back. 

“What was that note you had? From your sister?” 

“Yes.” 

“Have you seen her?” 

“No.” 

This was all he asked or was told, though, in much anxiety, Edna 
sat down beside him for another half-hour. By-and-by, Julius felt 
feebly for her hand. 

“ Are you there still, sister Edna. I like to have you beside me. I 
know you now, and Will too, though at first I did not. I thought I was 
dreaming. I have had so many queer dreams. They all came out of 
that box which you never will let me have.” 

“No, never again.” 

“Does Will say so?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then I suppose he must be obeyed. When we were lads, kind as 
he was to me, Will always made me obey him.” Julius smiled faintly, 
yet more like his own smile than Edna had ever seen yet. “Where is 
Will to-night ?” 

“Gone home, to get ready the house for us to-morrow, you know. 
Besides, he has his work to do.” 

“ Ah, yes! and mine is all done. I shirked it once; and now, when 
I want to do it, I cannot. Why do you and Will take me home? I 
would never have come of myself. I shall only be a burden upon you. 
Do you know, Edna, that I have not a halfpenny in the world ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Except of course, my pension as a soldier —a common soldier, 
which I have been —I ceased to be a gentleman, years ago.” 

Edna smiled. 

“Do not mock me, it is true. You had better not take me back. I 
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shall only be a trouble to you. Nay, even adisgrace. Will is an hon- 
est, honourable, prosperous man, while I What will all your 
friends say?” 

“We shall never ask them. But,” added Will’s wife, in reasoning 
not her own, for her own failed her, “it is just the story of the piece of 
silver —‘ And when she hath found it, she calleth her friends and 
neighbours together, saying, Rejoice with me, for I have found my 
piece that was lost.’” 

Julius turned away bitterly. “ Don’t talk to me out of the Bible. [ 
do not believe in the Bible. Only” —as if he feared he had hurt her 
—“I believe in you.” 

“Thank you, dear.” She often called him “dear” now, in the tone 
she used to her own children ; for, in many ways, Julius had grown so 
very like a child. “And I believe in the Bible. Therefore, I came 
here to nurse you, and keep you alive, if we could. Therefore, as soon 
as you are stronger, I mean to take you home, to begin a new life, and 
never to speak of the old life any more.” 

Tender as her words were, there was a certain authority in them — 
the quiet decision which Edna always showed — and nobody attempted 
to gainsay. 

Julius did not, but lay quiet, with his eyelids closed, till at length he 
suddenly opened them. 

“There was a packet —letters — which I think I made up just be- 
fore I was ill. Where is it?” 

“Mrs. Fox found it, and delivered it to the person to whom it was 
addressed.” 

“ And that was 

“ Mrs. Vanderdecken,” 

“ Are you sure of that?” 

“Quite sure. Now, go to sleep.” 

“One minute,”—and Julius lifted himself up, and caught Edna’s 
hand. “Tell her —your sister — that for the child’s sake I have for- 
given her all. I will never harmher. Her daughter knows nothing— 
never will know. Say, I forgive her, and bid her good-bye from me.” 

“JT will,” said Edna, and then, still holding her hand, Julius dropped 
into the quietest slumber which he had yet known. 

When alone for the night, Mrs. Stedman read over again the dirty- 
looking note, which had lain a whole day in the pocket of a small 
child, one of Mrs. Vanderdecken’s Sunday class, by whom it had been 
sent. Letty’s cowardice had followed her to the last. There was in 
the missive neither beginning nor ending. Nothing that could identify 
it or its writer, or betray any fact that it was safer to conceal. 

“T know all and was glad your hvsband had been sent for to the 
poor man, you and he being the proper persons to manage the busi- 
ness. Give him my best wishes, and I hope he will soon get well. If 
I could do anything — but it is better not — you will understand that. 
Only, if you like to come and talk it over with me, I shall be very glad 
to see you, for I am quite alone here, though I shall return to Brighton 
in two days.” 











Edna closed the letter with a heavy sigh ; and sat long pondering 
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over it, and how she could answer it ; whether it would not be advis- 
able under the circumstances, and especially with regard to a future 
that was very difficult at best, to go and see Letty, as she asked, in her 
own house, and, calmly but not unkindly, “talk it over,” as she pro- 
posed, thus closing for ever the grave of a past that could return no 
more. 

In her husband’s absence, Edna was obliged to trust to her own 
judgment, and what she knew his would be. He had said more than 
once, that nothing should induce him to enter his sister-in-law’s door, 
nor did his wife dissent from this. There is a limit beyond which self- 
respect cannot pass ; and charity itself changes its character when it 
becomes the subserviency of weak right to rampant wrong. But Mrs. 
Stedman, who had not an atom of weakness about her, or pride either, 
felt no hesitation whatever in crossing, just once and no more, her sis- 
ter’s grand threshold ; neither humbly nor scornfully, but with a kindly 
sisterly heart. If she could do Letty any good, why, well! If not, 
still it was well too. They would both see clearly, once for all, what 
their future relati8ns to one another were to be. 

So next morning, before Julius was well awake, without saying any- 
thing to him or anybody, she started off across the common to Holy- 
well Hall. 

It was a very fine house, the finest Mrs. Stedman had ever entered ; 
for her busy domestic life and narrow means had, until lately, kept her 
very much out of society. She admired it extremely, for she had such 
pleasure in anything orderly, fit, and beautiful. Yet, when her little 
feet trod on the polished black and white marble of the hall, and fol- 
lowed two tall liveried footmen up a magnificent staircase, stately, silent, 
and chill, her heart sank a little, and she was glad fate had not bur- 
dened her with her sister's splendid lot. It did not occur to her, in her 
utter lack of self-consciousness, that had such been the case, the prob- 
abilities were that Holywell Hall would have been as bright as Brook 
Street. 

The footman went before, and she was following him at once into 
Mrs. Vanderdecken’s morning-room, when she heard her sister’s voice 
within, and hesitated. 

“Stedman is the name, Wood?—I don’t know—yes, I do know 
the lady. Show her into the yellow drawing-room. Oh, she is here.” 

Rather awkwardly, Mrs. Vanderdecken came forward, merely to 
shake hands, till, the servant having closed the door behind him, she 
stooped and kissed her sister, though not with much demonstration of 
affection. 

“T am very glad to see you: It was extremely kind of you to come. 
You see I couldn’t come to you — it was quite an impossibility.” 

“ Certainly.” 

Then Letty burst out — 

“Oh! Edna, do give me a little comfort. I have been so frightened 
—so thoroughly miserable. ‘This is indeed a wretched business.” 

“T do not see that, since it has ended so well in Julius’s recovery. 
He might have died. It was such a merciful chance that your little 
girl wrote to my husband.” 

“Yes ; and I assure you I did not scold her at all for doing so. I 
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was only too thankful to get her safe away, where she would hear no 
more of that dreadful story, or of him, poor fellow: he made her so 
fond of him. She cried her eyes out till I told her Dr. Stedman was 
with him, and that he was getting well. That is true, is it not?” 

“Yes, thank God!” 

“ And nobody here knows who he is ; but, like Gertrude, people think 
him Mr. Stone?” 

“No,— Mr. Stedman,” said Edna, coldly. “My husband was not 
likely to be ashamed of his brother, or to conceal his relationship to 
him. But you need not be alarmed ; we have carefully hidden our 
connection with you. No one here has the least idea that you are my 
sister.” 

“Thank you, thank you!” And then, some dim notion striking 
Letty that it was an odd thing to express gratitude for, she added, half- 
apologetically, “ You see, we are obliged to be careful. In our position, 
people do talk of us so. And he was so violent, so cruel, to me — Ju- 
lius, I mean. And there was something so disreputable — so dreadful 
— about his story. You know it, of course.’ 

“No, he has told us almost nothing ; ; and we are determined to in- 
quire nothing. My husband believes less in the confession of sins 
than in the forsaking of them. Unless Julius speaks himself, we shall 
never ask him a single question about his past life.” 

“Well, perhaps that is your best course ; any other would be so very 
inconvenient. I declare, when I listen to Gertrude’s story but I'll 
just repeat it to you, for it will relieve my mind.” 

And she told, accurately enough for her, Julius’s whole sad tale, which 
he had told to the child, and her own interview with him, which had fol- 
lowed it. 

The facts were all new to Edna, but she said nothing ; how could 
she? From the sick bed beside which she had watched so long, she 
seemed to gaze on her elegant sister, gifted with every thing that the 
world could give, and she understood something about the joy in hea- 
ven, not over the rich and the prosperous, but over one sinner that re- 
penteth. The one question, Did he repent? was all she ever asked 
herself, and that time alone could answer. 

“Was it not dreadful of him,” Letty continued, “ after all these years, 
and when I would have met him so friendly, to try to injure me thus? 
Ah, Edna, you don’t know the agony of a poor mother who fears los- 
ing her child’s heart.” 

“No,” said Edna ; “but you need have no fear now:” and then she 
delivered, word for word, the message Julius had sent. 

Letty was a good deal touched. “ Poor fellow, poor fellow!” she 
repeated several times, and wiped her eyes with her lace pocket-hand- 
kerchief. “ But why does he bid me good-bye? Will he die, do you 
think?” 

“God only knows. The first danger is past, but there is a weary 
convalescence before him. He will never be really strong, William 
says ; and if any ill turn comes But we will not forebode evils. 
I hope for the best.” 








“ Ah, you always did. You were always the cheerfullest, bravest 
girl. I wish I had been more like you.” 
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But these sudden compunctions, which ended in nothing, only made 
Edna sigh. She rose. 

“T must go now, Letty. He will be waiting forme. I take him 
home to day.” 

“He? Oh, I had forgotten! You mean poor Julius. I do hope he 
will recover; tell him I said so. Where are you taking him — to Brook 
Street? But of course you have no other house. Poor dear fellow, I 
am sure I wish him well. But are you sure he will not attempt to in- 
jure me?” 

Edna smiled. It would have been a sarcastic smile once, when she 
was scornful and young ; now it was only sad. She did not attempt to 
grow grapes from thorns, or figs from thistles any more. She only un- 
derstood, though it had been bitter learning, that all human creatures’ 
were of God’s “handiwork, and, if He had patience with them, so must 
she have. 

“ And now, Letty, good-bye; for I really must go.” 

Upon which Letty eagerly begged her to stay. 

“ Why can’t you have lunch with me, Edna, my dear? I am so dull, 
alone here. And besides, I should like to show you the house and the 
conservatory ; you were always fond of flowers. Ours are considered 
very fine, especially our orchids. Mr. Vanderdecken has paid sixty 
guineas a-piece for some of them.” 

Edna shook her head. “TI have no time for orchids just at present.” 
And then, seeing real disappointment in her sister’s looks, she agreed 
to stay with her another half-hour. 

“Especially as we may not meet again for some time. You must 
perceive, I cannot ask you to Brook Street, and as for my coming 
here But we shall remain sisters, feeling very kindly to one 
another, I trust. And, Letty dear, if ever you are in trouble, and want 
somebody to help you 

Here she quite broke down. To the last day of her life Edna would 
never lose this sore-wounded, ill-requited love for her only sister. 

Letty kissed her, not unaffectionately. 

“Thank you. We all have trouble, some time or other, I suppose. 
But I hope mine is far off still. I am very comfortable, and Mr. Van- 
derdecken is extremely kind. Then, too, I have such a pretty house. 
Won’t you come and look at it? People say many a nobleman’s man- 
sion is not near so fine.” 

This was true; and Edna’s innocent, generous heart admired it so 
warmly, that her sister’s spirits quite rose. 

“Yes, I do think ours is a charming place, and it is a pleasure to 
show it to you. I am very glad you came to see me, and I only wish 
we could meet oftener, my dear. But I suppose that is impossible.” 

Edna was silent: she also felt that it was impossible. 

“ Gertrude will be so disappointed that she has not seen you. She 
thinks a great deal of her Aunt Edna. And, perhaps, by-and-by, when 
she has forgotten all about Mr. Stone, who I shall tell her is quite well, 
and gone away to his own relations ‘i 

“Oh, Letty!” broke in the other earnestly, “whatever you tell her, 
let it be the exact truth. With such a child as Gertrude — with any 
child — straightforward truth is the only way. Forgive me —it will 
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be long before I ‘preach’ to you again— but I have no little girl of 
my own ; and Gertrude is a dear child! Be careful with her.” 

Letty looked a little vexed. “It is hardly needful to say that to me; 
but, Edna, I will take care of her. She is the light of my eyes — the 
best little girl that ever was born! Julius said he wished my child to 
grow up a better woman than her mother. ‘Tell him, I trust she 
may.” 

They had now passed out of the winter-garden, with its overpower- 
ing atmosphere of scent, into the healthy freshness of the spring morn- 
ing — the delicious spring, which always brought back to Edna the 
days of her childhood, and, though it came late, and long afterwards, 
the spring-time of her happy love. This was twenty years ago, and 
yet, at scent of violets and primroses, and singing of nest-making 
birds, every year it came back again fresh as yesterday. It did now, 
when she thought of going home to her own blessed home, from which, 
in all her married life, she had never been absent so long. 

“T must be gone, indeed. I have not another moment to spare.” 

“ Stay,” said Letty, hesitating. “What hour do you go to the sta- 
tion? Let me send my carriage to take you — it would be easier than 
a fly — and —I should rather like to do it.” 

But Edna declined. Kindly as she felt towards her sister, to accept 
favours from her was impossible. 

“ Ah, well, perhaps you know best. Julius might not have liked it; 
and, after all, it might have looked a little peculiar. So good-bye, 
Edna. Remember me kindly to all at home.” 

So the sisters parted, indefinitely, without hinting at any future 
meeting. They were so different in themselves, and their lives had 
grown so wide apart, that much personal association would have been 
worse than foolish — fatal. It was far best that each should go her 
own way, until, or unless, the infinite chances and changes of this 
world should bring about a future which now seemed impossible — as 
impossible as that the dead should come to life again, and the lost be 
found. Yet this had been. 

As Edna crossed the park, her heart lightened almost into mirth by 
the gladness of the glad spring morning, and thought of Julius, whom 
she was this day taking home, with a wondering thankfulness almost 
equal to that with which the sisters of Bethany took home their brother 
Lazarus,— it seemed to her as if, unto Infinite Mercy, nothing were 
impossible. 





CHAPTER XXX. 


Wuen his sister-in-law entered his room, Julius was already up and 
dressed, in the clothes to which they had gradually accustomed him — 
Edna having spirited away the old regimentals, with everything that 
could remind him of his former life. To put it all behind him, and 
help him to begin anew, so far as there was any new life left in him, 
was their grand aim ; and, so far, they had succeeded. 

“ Doesn’t he look a sweet, dear fellow, ma’am, and not so very ill, 
after all?” said Mrs. Fox, who had hovered about him the last day or 
two with a tenderness indescribable. 
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Julius took the old woman’s hand — her rough working hand — and 
kissed it with something of his old chivalrous air, which had made 
him, even under his rags and tatters, still so completely, often so pain- 
fully, “the gentleman.” 

“Tt is all owing to you, and my sister there, that the ‘dear fellow’ 
is not underground now. Off with you, Mrs. Fox, and cook my last 
dinner for me in your own perfect style. I’m so hungry.” 

“ Bless you for that, my dear Mr. Stedman,” said the good landlady 
as she hurried away ; and then Julius turned to Edna with a keen in- 

uiry. 
ar Ven were out this morning. Where have you been?” 

She never thought of answering other than the direct truth. 

“J have been across the park to see my sister. I wanted to bid her 
good-bye before leaving this place, as she and I are not likely to meet 
again soon.” 

“You do not often meet?” 

“No.” 

“Did you give her my message ?” 

“Word for word.” 

These were the sole questions he asked ; indeed, it was the only 
time he mentioned Letty. Nay, when, on their way to the station, 
they met her carriage, and, to Edna’s utter amazement, Mrs. Vander- 
decken bent forward to bow and smile — altogether the courteous and 
stately Mrs. Vanderdecken — Julius returned the salute as he would 
have done to any other lady, and then leaned back, taking no more 
notice of her than if she had been a stranger. 

But he did take notice, in a way that to Edna was infinitely pathetic, 
of everything around them in the outside world, which seemed as fresh 
to him as if he had never seen it before. He examined, with that 
keen, artistic eye of his, every bit of landscape that Edna pointed out 
to amuse him ; saw the primroses peeping through the roadside cop- 
pices, and the merry little birds flitting in and out — nest building — 
among the hedges as they passed. And though, when they reached 
the railway, he seemed to shrink a little from the sight of human 
beings, and entreated that they might have a carriage all to themselves, 
still there was no morbid misery in his aspect, and no bitterness in his 
words. He seemed weak and weary — that was all. Only sometimes, 
in words he let fall — for he did not express it directly — there was the 
sad longing for rest, mingled with what seemed an unconscious echo 
of the Psalmist’s cry, “Oh, spare me a little, that I may recover my 
strength, before I go hence, and be no more seen.” 

At the London terminus William met them, and almost without say- 
ing a word —he seemed as if he could not speak — half led, half car- 
ried his brother to his carriage. 

“This is your own brougham, I see. You are a prosperous man 
now, Will,” said Julius, feebly smiling. 

And then he lay back, exhausted and scarcely conscious of what 
was passing, till Edna thought that his “ going hence” was a possibil- 
ity by no means far off. Still, if he died, he would die at home. 

Home! A little, little word — only four letters — a thing easy to be 
had, and yet some never have it—never know what it means, in all 
their lives. 
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Some do not care for it, either; Edna had once thought that Julius 
did not— but she changed her opinion now. 

When they brought him, with considerable difficulty, to the large 
upper chamber, once the twins’ nursery, but from which they had de- 
lightedly retired, on promotion, in favour of Uncle Julius — he looked 
round the room with a strange, sad, wondering air. 

“ How pretty!” he said ; and then, “ How comfortable 

It was both — having been arranged, half as a bed-room, half as a 
sitting-room, with all the skill that his sister could devise, and his 
brother carry out. But, as the sick man sank into the easy-chair by 
the fire, and drew close to the blaze —shivering, thought it was May 
— Edna and William turned away, almost ready to weep. For he 
looked so frail, so feeble —as if, let them kill the fatted calf, and bring 
the purple robe as they would —the festive food might drop untasted 
from his lips, and the raiment of welcome be used only to wrap the 
pale limbs of the dead. 

Things seemed dreary enough for some hours. The first excitement 
of his journey over—the first pleasure of finding himself in a real 
home — his brother’s home, with all the old comforts about him, and, 
above all, the love that made comforts quite secondary things — Julius 
broke down. With a great and bitter cry about his own “ unworthi- 
ness,” he turned his face to the wall, and sank into a paroxysm of 
despair. 

“Tt is no use —it is all of no use. I am like that wreck off the Isle 
of Wight, which we used to watch—do you remember, Edna? how 
they tried and tried to save it, but could not. You cannot. This 
poor, ruined, wasted life of mine — you had better let it go down.” 

“No,” said Will. “ No, we'll never let it go down.” 

“ And that wreck was not a wreck after all, Julius,” said Edna, 
cheerfully. “After months of labour, they got her safe off, and now 
she goes sailing over the seas as bravely as ever.” 

“ Does she, really?” said Julius, with a strange superstitious feeling 
that brightened him in spite of himself for a moment. 

“Ves; for I saw her name in the ‘shipping intelligence’ only two 
months ago. She has ceased to be A1, of course, by this time ; but 
she is a capital ship still, and sails steadily between here and America.” 

“You don’t say so?” cried Julius, rousing himself with a childish 
interest. But the momentary brightness soon faded, and he fell back 
into his former depression. 

Will signed to his wife to go, and joined her a minute afterwards on 
the stair-head. 

“Oh, husband, this is very hard!” 

“No; I expected it. We must have patience. The evil of years is 
not conquered in a day.” 

“ But have you any hope?” 

“While there is life there is hope. And, then, we know, another 
and a safer Hope begins. I should not lose it, I trust, even if after all 
our care He took Julius out of our hands, and said, ‘Give JZ thy 
brother.’” 

William was deeply affected ; but still, his wife saw, he was deter- 
mined not to yield to despair. She put her arms round his neck. 
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“Ves; we'll hope still, and strive on, to the last. And however it 
ends, you have still me and the éhildren.” 

She went down-stairs and collected round her her eager little flock, 
whom their eldest brother had cleverly contrived to keep out of the 
way till now. She tried to sun herself in their merry loving faces, unseen 
for so long ; to hear all their history since she was away ; and answer, 
so far as she thought it well, their endless questions about her own. 
But in the midst of them all, half her heart went back to the lonely 
childless man up-stairs, whose blighted and blasted life contrasted so 
bitterly with her own full harvest of content. And when she looked 
round on her five boys, and thought, what if it were one day with any 
of them as with Julius, when there was no father’s house to come to, 
no mother’s bosom to shelter in? And she grew almost sick with fear, ° 
and sat out-looking to the future, till William appeared. It was the 
blessedness of Edna’s life that strength, comfort, and peace always 
came to her with the sight of her husband. 

“ How is he?” 

“He is asleep,” said Will. “And now let me come and sit in my 
old place, and let all go on as usual.” 

Taking up his newspaper, he pretended to read, but soon stopped, 
to possess himself of his wife’s hand, the small, soft hand, lovely still, 
though, like herself, it was fading a little — changing into that sweet 
decline which is scarcely like growing old. * 

“Oh, how delicious it is to have you at home! How different the 
house looks, boys, now your mother is come back!” 

“If she had stayed much longer,” said Robert, indignantly, “I think 
we should have gone and fetched her back—from Uncle Julius or 
anybody. If she ever goes away again 7 

“Nay, I shall never go away again. Never, I hope, till 

But when the mother saw the bright faces all fixed on hers, and look- 
ing to her for their very light of life, her heart failed her: she could 
not finish the sentence. 

Soon-all the evening routine went on as usual, broken only by those 
bursts of family fun, so small in repetition, so great in enjoyment ; fool- 
ish family jokes, which brothers and sisters recall afterwards, when 
scattered far and wide, as having been the best jokes in the world. 
Gradually the troubled elders were won, too, from their cares, and re- 
laxed into the pleasure of their children. The mirth was at its loud- 
est — the boys laughing so that Edna could hardly hear herself speak 
— when the door opened, and there stood in front of his brother’s 
bright hearth and circle of happy children, Uncle Julius. 

He was so pale, so haggard, his eyes so sad and wild, that the little 
twins gave a scream, and even Will, who was a boy given to poetic im- 
aginings, shrunk back as if he had seen a ghost. 

Julius saw this— saw them all. In a moment the door would have 
been shut again, and the apparition vanished, but Dr. Stedman darted 
forward, caught him, and brought him in, 

“No, no. Let me-go back again. Never mind me, Will. I am 
used to be alone.” : 

And even when he was coaxed forward and seated in his brother’s 
own comfortable easy-chair, he shrank and shivered, like a person who 
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has so long been out in the dark and cold, that the light only dazzles 
him, and reviving warmth gives actual pain. 

“Indeed, I'll not intrude,” he said nervously to Edna. “You are 
all so merry here. I can go up to my room again. I only came down 
because I was restless —so restless; and I thought I should like to 
see you all.” 

“ And here we all are ; and every one of us is delighted to see Un- 
cle Julius,” said the mother, in her cheerfullest and most every-day 
tone. “ Boys, come here, and let me exhibit you to your uncle.” 

Somewhat shyly, for they owned afterwards he was quite different to 
what they had expected — not at all their hero of romance, the ideal 
“uncle from India”—the lads came forward, one by one. He shook 
‘ hands with them, timidly — as afraid of them as they of him; and 
tried, with a great effort, to distinguish their ages, and learn to call them 
by their right Christian names. But his mind seemed feeble and con- 
fused, and very soon his interest in them flagged, his eyes grew dull 
and heavy, and he looked piteously at his brother, as if for protection 
against this new, old, dreadful world. 

“Tt is all so strange, Will; I can’t understand it.” 

“Don’t try to understand it, dear old boy. Everything will come 
right presently. Sit still here, and we will go on just as if you were not 

resent. You will get accustomed to us soon.” 

“Shall 1? But no matter ; it’s not for long —I hope not for long.” 
And then, as if struck by a sudden apprehension, he called his brother 
back, and whispered hurriedly, “What do they know about me —all 
these lads? Are you not afraid to bring me among your sons?” 

Will smiled. 

“JT might harm them, you know. At any rate they will be ashamed 
of me, and so will you. Do you remember ”— half his talk now con- 
sisted of his pathetic “do you remember ”—“ that picture I sat for, ‘In 
another man’s garden?’ You laughed at it then; but it has all come 
true. The poor vagabond, looking on at his brother’s happiness: it’s 
just like me now, isn’t it, Edna? Nay, I beg your pardon, my good 
little sister. I did not see you were crying.” He held out his hand 
and pressed hers, tenderly. 

“ Behave better, then, brother Julius, or I’ll not be good to you any 
more. And talking of pictures, I think you will not be the only artist 
in the family. Will, my son, come over here, and show your drawings 
to your uncle?” 

This was a grand stroke of policy on Edna’s part. Julius roused 
himself, like a dying war-horse at sound of the trumpet, and examined 
keenly, first the sketches, and then the face of his young nephew, so 
curiously like his own. 

“Sixteen are you, my boy. I was sixteen once, and people called 
me clever, and said I should make a great painter, some day. But that 
is all past and gone. Ah me!” 

He leant back with a groan; and that sharp agony, perhaps the 
sharpest next to actual guilt that any man can know, the remorse over 
a wasted life, came over him heavy and sore. 

Edna was sending her son away ; but the next moment, in one of his 
strange, fitful fluctuations, Julius looked up. 
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“Don’t disappoint the boy, if, as you said, he wants me to look over 
his drawings. Give me them again.” 

They were very good for so young a draughtsman, and well chosen, 
being chiefly copied from the grand old Elgin marbles. As he turned 
them over, the eyes of the sick man began to glow. 

“Ah! this is well done, and this— all, except the arm. But that 
bit of foreshortening is difficult. I remember how it bothered me 
when I drew it at the Academy, It was my best drawing, though ; but 
I think yours is better still.” 

And he regarded, with his observant artist-eye, but also with a sad, 
half-tender interest, the little fellow, who, his face hot with happy 
blushes, knelt at his side ; then put his hand on his nephew’s shoulder. 

“Anything more to show me, my boy? Anything of your very 
own?” 

Shyly enough, young Will drew from the very bottom of his portfolio 
a page of heads, which, when his mother saw, she wished had been at 
the bottom of the sea. But it was too late. 

Uncle Julius started. “What is this?” 

“Tt is Aunt Letty. I try to draw her over and over again from mem- 
ory ; but I can’t succeed. She has the loveliest face in all the world,” 
added the boy, growing quite excited. “ Did you ever see her?” 

Edna’s heart almost stopped beating. 

“Ves, I have seen her.” 

“And do you think you could draw her? From memory? You 
might. No one who had once seen Aunt Letty could ever forget 
her.” 

“No.” 

With a calmness that almost startled Edna —only she had ceased to 
be surprised at anything now — Julius took up a crayon, and eyed it 
tenderly as he did so. 

“TI don’t know if I can use this. It is years since I have touched a 
pencil — years !” 

“ Please try,” entreated Will, creeping up to his uncle, as if he had 
an especial property in him. Truly, if the younger generation some- 
times “ push us from our stools,” they have likewise a wonderful power 
of soothing, and can often heal over the past, which they in their inno- 
cence annul and ignore. 

The five boys all crowded round, watching, with different degrees of 
curiosity, the beautiful face growing under Uncle Julius’s hand, which, 
in the eagerness of its long-forsaken labour, gradually became firm and 
bold. It seemed as if the artist’s pure delight in work for work’s sake, 
were faintly dawning in him again. When the sketch was done, he held 
it at arm’s length, critically yet tenderly. It was Aunt Letty — feature 
by feature, as the boys at once exclaimed. Only, not Aunt Letty as 
she looked now. It was the face, young and fresh and sweet, of lovely 
Letty Kenderdine. 

“Yes; that will do, I think,” said Uncle Julius, holding it at arms’ 
length, and looking at it. “ As you say, my boy, it is the most beauti- 
ful face in all the world —but only a face. I have drawn iit many 
times: now, I shall never draw it any more. Put it away.” 

Will obeyed, but shortly afterwards came and settled himself beside 
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his uncle, to whom from that hour he attached himself with a devoted- 
ness that nothing ever altered, though it was long before it was either 
noticed or returned. 

Yet, until the children went to bed, Uncle Julius roused himself from 
time to time out of his drowsy weakness and sad preoccupation, to ob- 
serve them a little, with a half inquisitive, half melancholy curiosity, 
as if trying to fathom the mystery of these young lives, which had been 
growing up, as it were, on the ruins of his own, and to trace in the 
new faces glimpses of the old familiar ones— now fading, fast fading, 
as we all do fade. 

“Five sons! five hostages to fortune, as people say. Will, your 
name is not likely to cease out of the earth.” 

“Our name, Julius,” said Will tenderly. 

“Fine fellows they are, and, I dare say, you and their mother are 
very proud of them; but I thought-—somebody must have told me, 
only my memory is so bad now — there was a little girl too. Edna, I 
should have liked so much a little girl of yours.” 

William touched his brother on the arm to enjoin silence, and 
glanced uneasily at his wife. But Edna had heard. 

“Ves,” she said, speaking in a low voice, but quite calmly, “Yes, I 
had a little girl once, but God took her. I have learned now to be 
happy in my boys.” 

Julius looked intently at his sister-in-law, as she sat there, wife and 
mother, fulfilling all her duties, and rejoicing in all her joys; and saw 
something in her face which he had never noticed before, which showed 
that she, too, had known sorrow, and been taught the hard lesson 
which we all have to learn soon or late, in one form or other—to be 
content, not only with what is given, but with what is taken away. 
And the solitary, broken-down man, who had suffered so much, but 
whose suffering was always in and for himself, recognised, probably for 
the first time in his life, but with a force the effect of which was never 
afterwards obliterated, that there might be griefs of which he knew 
nothing, and in which he had never attempted to sympathise, yet which 
were in reality as sharp as, or sharper than, his own, 





CHAPTER XXXIL—CONCLUSION. 


Ir might have been best, according to poetical justice, and certainly 
as to tragical effect, that Julius Stedman should die — die in the odour 
of sanctity and the arms of his brother and sister, leaving to them a 
perpetual regret, and to his faithless Letty a perpetual punishment: 
Bu heaven’s justice is not always “poetical,” and heaven’s mercy is 
above all. Sometimes — most often— it is shown in that blessed 
death which alone can retrieve all things, give to the wanderer home 
and the weary rest ; but in this present case it was not so. 

Julius did not die. In spite of his own prognostications and his 
brother’s still more serious fears, he began to amend ; very slowly at 
first, with many retrogressions, still it was an amendment. The most 
fatal element of destruction in his career, his opium-eating, had not, 
happily, been of sufficiently long standing to be incurable, and after 
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his illness he conceived a horror of it, and never touched it more. 

Nevertheless, his constitution was so shaken that, in all human proba- 

bility, nothing except his brother’s great medical skill, in addition to 

constant watching, could have saved him ; but he was saved. At least 

he was gradually brought into a state of convalescence —a sort of 

moonlight existence, compared to the full day of health and strength ~ 
—yet calm and quiet enough, so as to make his life bearable to him- 

self, and, by-and-by, no very great burden upon other people — a con- 

dition which would have been to him ten times worse than death. 

Whether he will have a long life is doubtful. Probably not ; for, at 
best, his was a temperament in which the sword early wears out the 
scabbard. By fifty, Julius Stedman will be quite an old man; as, in- 
deed, he often looks now. But the value of life consists not in its 
length ; and his is now as full as it used to be empty. 

He still lives, nominally, in his brother’s house, though he is fre- 
quently absent from it, for he hates London, and enjoys, with all his 
heart, the little cottage at Sevenoaks, which, though silently given up 
for one summer — Julius never learnt why — was taken the next, bought 
by Dr. Stedman, and presented formally to his wife, to be a perpetual 
delight unto her and all the family. 

There, in the deep peace of country life, Julius spends his days, 
mostly all the year round, keeping house in the absence of his brother 
and sister ; and painting a good deal, though not at his former large 
subjects. Like many other people, as he grew older, he grew much 
simpler in his tastes — humbler, too, and doubtful of his own powers ; 
so that he contents himself with sitting at the feet of gentle Mother 
Nature, and re-producing her in lovely little “bits,” which people call 
pre-Raffaelite — pictures which, unpretending as they are, have such a 
reality, and often such a deep pathos about them, that they are always 
admired, and, moreover, sold —a circumstance of no slight importance 
to the artist, since as long as a fragment of health and life remained in 
him, Julius would have been far too honest and honourable to subsist 
upon another man’s bounty, even though that man were his own bro- 
ther. 

As it is, he earns quite enough money to maintain himself in the mode- 
rate way, which is all he cares for now, for his ambition has long died out, 
and his extremely precarious health will always prevent his working as 
hard as those must work who would attain eminence in anything. He 
himself will never become-a great artist —he knows that—but he is 
bent upon making one of his nephew Will. 

There are few things more touching, and at the same time more en- 
nobling, than the intense devotion of a young man to an elder one; 
and Will is devoted heart and soul to a passionate extent — which his 
father and mother, though not a bit jealous, are sometimes half fright- 
ened at —to his uncle Julius. ‘The two are constantly together, and 
have been, ever since Dr. Stedman, for both their sakes, and at their 
earnest entreaty, allowed his son to begin, regularly and decisively, the 
career of an artist. So uncle Julius and his nephew are sworn com- 
panions, delighting in one another’s society, and bound together by a 
tie as close as that of brothers, and as reverently tender as that be- 
tween father and son. In his great love for the boy, and his eager an- 
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ticipations of Will’s future, Julius Stedman has a life neither forlorn 
nor unhappy, for he has learned to place his happiness on something 
out of himself —to help to win for another the fame that can never be 
his own. When he looks at young Will, and hears him praised on 
every hand, he feels that his own name will not be quite blotted out, 
nor his memory forgotten upon earth, even though he should die an 
old bachelor, wifeless and childless. 

He has never again seen Mrs. Vanderdecken. She still lives at 
Holywell Hall, in great honour and undiminished wealth, flourishing 
like a green bay tree, except that —— poor woman !—she cannot fairly 
be likened to “the wicked.” She is not wicked, only weak. Her little 
daughter loves her dearly, and has unlimited influence over her, so that 
Gertrude has no difficulty in obtaining leave to visit Aunt Edna when- 
ever she chooses — at whose house, of course, she meets Uncle Julius, 
in whom she was quick enough at once to recognise her friend Mr. Stone. 
But Gertrude has tact and delicacy enough not to take notice of this, ex- 
cept confidentially to her Aunt Edna. Nor does Julius Stedman take 
much notice of her: but Julius the younger does, showing as fatal a 
predilection for her sweet little plain face, so loving and sensible, kind 
and true, as his uncle did for her mother’s. This new little romance 
may, alas! cause mischief some time: for Dr. and Mrs. Stedman dislike 
the idea of cousins marrying: still, they will never imagine themselves 
wiser than Providence, but if any serious attachment should occur, 
will leave their children’s choice in their own hands. 

Mrs. Vanderdecken herself never comes to visit her sister. That 
sad cowardliness, that weak shrinking from all things difficult or pain- 
ful, which had been the bane of her life — nay, of more lives than her 
own — haunts her still. Yet poor Letty has her good points, growing 
better as she grows older, through the influence of her child. She is 
always ready to do a kindness that does not give her very much trouble, 
and she is not a bad wife to her disagreeable old husband, who leads 
her anything but an easy life. There is many a small skeleton hid in 
the cupboard at Holywell Hall, but outside her home she enjoys a good 
deal both of pleasantness and popularity, being a very important per- 
son in her neighbourhood, where everybody agrees that Mrs. Vander- 
decken is not only the handsomest, but the most charming, of middle- 
aged women. 

Everybody does not say that of her sister, by any means, for Mrs. 
Stedman is one of those women who live so entirely within their own 
family, that beyond it they are little known, and not half appreciated. 
But those who really do know her, love her ; and those who know her 
best love her most of all. 

She and her husband are still in the prime of life, or at least, only 
beginning to descend the brow of the hill which their children are 
climbing so fast. All good children —diligent, upright, affectionate, 
honourable: no “black sheep” has yet been found in that happy little 
flock, out of which the only one lost is the little one —not lost, but 
gone before. Very few families can say as much ; but then, very few 
are blessed with such parents as William and Edna. 

They have, to all appearance, half their life’s work, and enjoyment 
too, still before them,— but who can tell? However, they have learnt 
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not to be afraid of evil tidings ; for their hearts stand fast, trusting in 
one another, and in the Lord. Only sometimes when they feel — this 
husband and wife — how very close they have grown together, and how 
impossible it is even to conceive the idea of being apart, a vague dread 
comes over them, followed by an unspoken prayer. 

Such an one was in Edna’s eyes, at breakfast one morning, when she 
looked up at her husband, and silently pointed out an obituary notice 
in the Zimes. 

“Died, Isaac Marchmont, Esq., Merchant, aged 84; and, two days 
afterwards, aged 80, Elizabeth Lilias, his wife.” 

“What is that?” asked Uncle Julius—and they passed round the 
newspaper to him without a word. 

“One can hardly be sorry,” said Edna at last. “They had such a 
long life together, and, except for the loss of dear Lily, it was a very 
happy life ; I used sometimes to fancy almost as happy as our own. 
And this,” she added softly, as her hand sought her husband’s, “ this 
— their dying within two days of one another — seems to me the hap- 
piest lot of all.” 

“T think so too,” said William Stedman. 

Julius turned, and suddenly regarded his brother and sister with 
those wonderful dark eyes of his — very quiet eyes now, for the fire of 
passion had all burnt out of them —a little sad at times, though not 
painfully so,— but bright with a strange, far-away look, such as those 
have to whom life has been such sharp suffering, that even in their most 
restful seasons the other world seems sweeter and nearer than this one. 
He seemed to understand what they were talking about — he understood 
so many things now — griefs which he himself had never known, and joys 
in which he could never more have any part. 

“Will and Edna,” whispered he affectionately, “ I think I guess what 
you mean. You would fain go together—andI go alone. But we 
shall all meet there. I know that now. May God give you your hearts’ 
desire.” 

He rose, and leaning a moment on Will’s shoulder as he passed him, 
kissed Edna, and went away up-stairs to his own peaceful solitary room. 


THE END. 
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LOUISE MUHLBACH. 





BERLIN, December, 1868. 


OW that Frau Professor Mundt (Louise Miihlbach) has become a 
household word in America, it may not be amiss to tell your 
readers something of her fersonnel/e and surroundings. In doing this, 
I only yield to the most importunate persuasions of many of her trans- 
Atlantic admirers. The subject of my sketch resided with her parents 
in the Mechlenburger State of New Brandenburg. Her father was the 
chief Burgomaster of the place, and a prominent representative of the 
Mechlenburger landholders. The entire community knew and honored 
the upright and learned Judge Miiller, and were accustomed to refer all 
law questions which were too intricate’ for their adjustment, to him. 
He appears to have been remarkable for his legal acumen. At one 
time the Grand Duke George of Mechlenburg submitted to his decision 
a law question, involving a change of proprietorship and transfer of 
real estate to the amount of several millions. The mother of Louise 
Miihlbach was a woman of great beauty and high culture, and the hap- 
piness of their family life is a theme of which Mihlbach never tires. 
But alas! at the early age of forty-six, the beloved husband and father 
died, and left a desolate wife and eleven children to mourn him: the 
eldest barely seventeen, the youngest two years of age. At this period 
of trial, the energy and spirit of the mother of these helpless children 
shone conspicuous, and so indelibly has the noble example and high 
character of this remarkable woman stamped itself upon her children, 
that Miihlbach herself assured me her mother and father are more real, 
living presences to her than many people whom she sees every day ; 
and she is accustomed, upon going into her study in the morning, to 
greet their pictures as if the living persons were before her. 
Miihlbach’s life has been a romance in itself, full of interest. Her 
acquaintance with her husband began and was carried on through the 
medium of ink and paper; and they never met until the day before 
their marriage. A proceeding more un-German would be difficult 
to imagine. Of the felicity of this singular union, a seven years’ 
widowhood, where the loneliness of “walking apart” brings ready 
tears to the eyes, and sudden flushings to the cheek, whenever the 
cherished name is uttered, bears abundant testimony. Miihlbach was 
married at the age of twenty-three. Previously, she had written a book 
called “ Woman’s Fate”; and to the author and publisher, Dr. ‘Theo- 
dore Mundt, whose sharp and spirited criticisms had attracted the 
young aspirant for literary honors, she sent her work, asking him for a 
notice in his journal. Dr. Mundt answered her kindly, and thence fol- 
lowed a correspondence, in which they soon found their life-happiness 
centred. Dr. Mundt was at this time editor of a literary journal of 
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high character, and well known as the author of “ Madonna” and other 
works. He was also 2 prominent leader of Young Germany, and after- 
wards Professor of History and Literature in the University of Bres- 
Jau. During the latter years of his life he was Librarian of the Royal 
University J.ibrary in Berlin, in which city he died November 3oth, 
1861. ‘I'wenty years of such happiness as rarely falls to the lot of 
mortals was vouchsafed Louise Mihlbach with her husband ; and from 
these years of contrasting discipline of happiness and sorrow, which 
have been ministrant of all good influences to herself and the world, 
Miihlbach stands before us to-day, a woman of the largest heart and 
the widest charity: genial, sympathetic, living ; yielding, without stint 
or reserve, her gracious countenance to all demands whether social or 
charitable. A friend of kings and princes, yet as simple and unaffect- 
ed as a child: whether in the presence of royalty, or when she is striv- 
ing to encourage and bring into notice some poor young artist whom 
she invites to her table, she is ever the same: a heart full of passion- 
ate impulses, but alive to the most tender ministrations of love. Her 
home combines such luxury as a fastidious and highly cultivated taste 
suggests. No overloading of expensive upholstery, or senseless dis- 
play of finery ; but a completeness of finish and solidity of comfort 
impresses One in her salon. In person, she is of medium size, a little 
stout ; intense black eyes, expressive of every emotion, and changing 
with every mood ; a face indicative of strong will, as well as extreme 
good-nature. In conversation she possesses intense personal magnet- 
ism. Enthusiastic in her sentiments and fluent in expression, you not 
only see and hear, but you /vc/ her. In many respects she is much 
more like an Anglo-Saxon than a German ; and for this reason, her 
manifestations of herself through her books find more cordial sympa- 
thy and readier appreciation in England and America than in Germa- 
ny. It is very seldom, however, so much favor is accorded to an author 
in Germany as Mihlbach enjoys. Her “Life of Joseph the Second” 
has already passed through eight editions, and is translated into three 
different continental languages. A more general popularity, and its 
insatiate demands, would be a great misfortune to her here, and a 
very poor exchange for the loyal devotion she wins from every one ad- 
mitted to her inner circle. The love of those she loves best is suffi- 
cient for her, and never fails her in her need. ‘The loyalty and devo- 
tion of the choice spirits one meets at her table, would satisfy a more 
exacting nature than hers. She is a most conscientious worker, and 
spends every morning in her library in reading and composition. I 
notice a friendly critic of her writings speaks of her as being the 
' “Pioneer of Historical Romance.” All English readers will remem- 
ber William H. Herbert’s essays in the same field, twenty years ago. 
His romances enjoyed a fair degree of popularity, and found ready 
sale, but in point of merit were far inferior to Miihlbach’s works. It 
is sometimes said her statements are not authentic. I see no reason 
why a writer of romance should not have the same latitude of expres- 
sion which is always conceded to a poet. The main incidents of his- 
tory, as she gives them, are true ; and if they are wrought up to “ point 
a moral or adorn a tale,” nobody need quarrel with the result. People 
do not claim that Goethe’s “Egmont” is entirely authentic ; and any 
apology for the one, holds just as good in the other case. 
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Exempt by happy temperament from inward strife ; shielded by easy 
circumstances from outward struggle ; happy in the society of two 
charming daughters, the eldest of whom has given herself to art, and 
is fast making a name in the world, Louise Miihlbach moves grandly 
on through her own orbit, untouched, as all such spherical natures are, 
by praise or blame ; but giving her strength for the noblest and most 
elevated objects, and always manifesting a glorious truthfulness to 
great principles. 

As wife, mother, friend, and author, Madame Mundt is worthy her 
American popularity ; and as she contemplates a visit to the United 
States at no distant day, her friends on your side of the Atlantic will 
have an opportunity of knowing her personally. 


The Saturday Review. 


CONCERNING DRESS-WORSHIP. 





HOSE grotesque or nasty perversities which, classed under the 

general name of “The Fashions,” regulate the arrangement of 
women’s outer clothing, suggest, at this pensive season of the year, 
somewhat different reflections to different orders of men. To Pinch- 
wife and Paterfamilias they suggest the preparation of the Christmas 
estimates. ‘To Messrs. Foulard and Fichu they doubtless suggest ex- 
‘ ultation in the prosperity of trade, and gratitude to a bounteous and 
not over-particular Providence that orders all things for the well-being 
of haberdashers. ‘To Benedict, enthralled by the latest charmer of the 
vanished season, and almost ready to fancy that it may be possible to 
marry on 600/. a year, they argue the imperious necessity of either 
stifling his passion or preparing to figure before Mr. Commissioner 
Holroyd ; while to the philosopher, who is not in love, in trade, or in 
debt, and who takes therefore only an “ intelligent interest” in women’s 
extravagance, they suggest reflections upon the origin and causes of 
such a strange state of things. What is the source of that mysterious 
unanimity which seems to regulate the minutest details of feminine 
adornment, and which is never more conspicuous than when its results 
are most eccentric? Who speaks the word which makes short skirts 
indispensable one month and impossible the next? Who was it that 
in June last laid down the hard and fast line of eighteen inches for a 
presentable girl’s waist? Why did_every woman with any pretension 
to style think it necessary to go about in July, receiving all the filth of 
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a London atmosphere upon her head, and retaining it there for six 
days out of the seven? What, in short, is it that makes a woman re- 
ject any costume or head-dress, however neat and individually becom- 
ing it may be, because it is not the last new thing, whilst she is ready 
to adopt any novelty, however vulgar or dirty or unbecoming to. her 
own personal appearance? Where does that mysterious power reside 
which requires our women to be all attired in uniform, though it is con- 
tinually changing that uniform? Who, in short, sets the fashions? and 
why do women follow them ? 

Those ingenious histories of England and France which we read in 
early childhood, and some of which had pictures at the end of each 
chapter, illustrating the fashions of the period, used to account for 
those fashions by a very simple process. It was important to avoid 
that confusion which would be caused in the juvenile mind by the in- 
troduction of too many characters. The writers consequently referred 
the origin of the fashions, as they did that of every social and political 
phenomenon, to the personal initiative of the sovereign. If the gen- 
tlemen of the later Plantagenet period dressed in harlequin suits, it 
was because Richard loved motley. If at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury ladies wore monstrous ruffs, it was because Elizabeth considered 
that their stiffness added to her dignity. Those manuals did not, so 
far as we can remember, explain how kings and queens came to ac- 
quire the sole right cf inventing and dictating changes of costume. 
Perhaps they reckoned it as a part of that hazy historical entity, the 
royal prerogative. But at any rate, if ever there was a time when 
kings and courtiers set the fashions, that time has now passed away. 
No doubt the belief still prevails, and is carefully fostered by the hab- 
erdashers and their touts, that empresses and princesses wear the last 
new thing. The British spirit of flunkeyism is such a convenient bal- 
loon to raise the aspiring tradesman to the seventh heaven of profits, 
and the inflation of it is so thoroughly in accordance with the genius 
of Bond Street, that the haberdashers will never suffer it altogether to 
collapse. Little Miss Dumpy still buys a Watteau hat, which she does 
not want, and sticks it on the top of her squat little person, which it 
does not become, because the Siren and the Adonis of the great shop 
assure her that the Empress is wearing one at Biarritz, or that the Prin- 
cess of Wales has ordered one for Sandringham. But in believing 
this, if she does believe it, Miss Dumpy sins against light. She ought 
to know, as well as the Siren and Adonis, that the Empress does not 
dictate the fashions, that the last new things have not really her sanc- 
tion, and, indeed, that she is as often unfashionably as fashionably 
dressed. As for our own Court, whatever may be its shortcomings, it 
is at least free from the charge of stimulating our countrywomen, by its 
example, to reckless expenditure on dress. Few European Sovereigns 
have renounced more completely than Queen Victoria the exercise of 
that royal function, leadership in the race of fashionable extravagance ; 
and in spite of the clamours of the London tradesmen, and their re- 
fined mouth-piece, Mr. Rearden, the bulk of the nation feels grateful 
to Her Majesty for having done her best to make economy respect- 
able. 

The real truth, of course, is that the fashions have for the most part 
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no courtly origin whatever, but are mere pretexts invented by the art 
of the clothesmonger and haberdasher for making fortunes out of the 
folly of women. ‘The part which empresses, princesses, and marchion- 
esses play in “setting the fashions” is a very subordinate one ; the 
principal actor in the shifting scene is really the enterprising tradesman. 
He stands behind the curtain and puils the strings which move the 
puppets. He has learnt in the practical school of commercial compe- 
tition to study and to foster certain characteristic foibles of women — 
their instinct of imitation, and their love of change. His agents ran- 
sack the markets to procure him novelties, and as fast as he gets them 
he turns them to account. He knows that “the ladies of England,” 
as their favourite journal is fond of saying, “ are divided into two classes 
—those who are, and those who are not, favoured by fortune”; and 
this, according to his rendering, means “those who are, and those who 
are not, able to be grossly extravagant ,in dress.” ‘The first of these 
classes he tempts through the love of novelty, pandering to their eter- 
nal craving for something different from that which they and their less 
“favoured” neighbours have got. In each London circle, and in each 
country town, he finds a certain number of the “favoured,” who take 
his tempting baits very freely. Some of the gayest, the most beautiful, 
the most fashionable, or the most aristocratic of these he uses as his 
stalking-horses, with which he may approach the smaller and shyer 
game. And it is this privilege of playing, in some instances, the part 
of stalking-horse to the adventurous tradesmen, which is the only relic 
now left to the aristocracy of their former real or fabulous leadership 
in costume. ‘This is the only respect in which they can now be s.id to 
“set the fashion.” The game, once opened, goes merrily forward. No 
sooner is the “last new thing” snapped up and exhibited by some 
“favoured” one, than the fever of bell-wetherism seizes on all the rest-of 
the tribe. They follow like sheep in the track of the leader, still achiev- 
ing, still pursuing, some pressing close upon her heels and others fairly 
distanced, but all faithfully following, all contributing to swell the gains of 
the happy haberdasher. Their égzis fatuus is a light to his feet and a 
lantern to his paths, never leading him astray from the way of twenty 
per cent., and conducting him finally to the haberdasher’s heaven, a 
landed estate and a J. P.-ship. His course is as safe as it is easy. 
The only mistake he can possibly make is that of introducing some 
costume which shall be so useful or so sensible that it shall remain in 
vogue for a considerable period, say six montis. And this mistake is 
one which, to do him justice, he very rarely commits. 

In thus discussing the question — who sets the fashions ?—we have 
already glanced incidentally at the other problem with which we started 
—namely, why do women follow them? ‘The explanation ordinarily 
given of the ardour with which women pursue the fashions is, that they 
do it from a natural desire to make themselves charming in the eyes of 
men. ‘That is the solution of the problem which nine men out of ten 
will give, and which lately has been more than once announced by one 
of our weekly contemporaries, in its usual condensed or apophtheg- 
matic style. “Women dress to please men.” As a diagnosis of the 
original physiology of woman’s love of ornament, or as an evolution of 
the first elementary principle whence sprang that habit of self-adorn- 
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ment which is now congenital in women, this apophthegm, though in- 
adequate, no doubt partly expresses the truth. But as an explanation 
of the causes of the modern extravagance of dress-worship in women, 
it is not merely inadequate, but positively untrue. Whatever may be 
the case in a savage community, it is certain that, as English society is 
at present constituted, women do not “dress to please men,” but to 
please, or rather to escape the persecutions of, their own sex. Fear of 
woman, and not love of man, is the feeling which makes them submit 
to the tyranny of the fashions. Woman is in this respect her own en- 
slaver. If any woman doubts this, let her ask herself whether, when 
she dresses for a dinner-party, it is the attention bestowed by the host, 
or that bestowed by the hostess, on her toilette, that gives her the most 
concern. Is it the criticism of the men, or that of the women, that 
she most courts and fears? Is it before or after dinner that justice is 
done to her dress? The truth is that the nine men out of ten who tell 
us that “ women dress to please men” never criticize women’s dress at 
all. If a woman is very eccentrically or very unbecomingly dressed, 
most of them have a vague, general impression of something wrong ; 
but not one in a hundred really criticizes the dress of his hostess or of 
the women between whom he finds himself at the dinner-table. 

Fear of each other is, then, the principal sentiment which ties 
women down to the slavery of dress-worship ; and this feeling, com- 
bining with the instincts, or congenital habits, of imitation and of self- 
adornment, and with the want of the highest originality — which seems 
to be a natural defect in the sex, and is illustrated by the fact that in 
the art of music, the one subject in which women have generally re- 
ceived better instruction than men, no woman has ever become a first- 
rate composer — is sufficient to account for the proclivity of women to 
follies of costume. But we must look to more superficial causes, to 
causes arising out of the present position of women in English society, 
in order to account for the gross extreme to which the malady has now 
proceeded. Women are not naturally perhaps more vain than men, 
but they have more opportunities and more temptations for the indul- 
gence of vanity than men have. The wealth of the nation has in- 
creased at a more rapid rate than its civilization. Our riches have 
outgrown our culture, and in nothing is this more palpably evident 
than in the present position of the women of our wealthy middle-class. 
The growth of commercial wealth, and the transfer of industrial pro- 
cesses, such as spinning, from the parlour to the factory, have enor- 
mously multiplied the number of those unfortunate women who have 
“got no work to do.” Idleness, ignorance, want of culture and of 
thorough mental training, want of intellectual resource, want of all real 
discipline, combining with the natural tendencies mentioned above, 
produce, among other results, that senseless worship of the fashions 
which is sanctioned by the selfish apathy or cynical indifference of men, 
and is perpetually stimulated by the arts of the decorator and clothes- 
monger. ‘The evil is really great, both from an artistic and an economical 
point of view. Artistically, the blind adoption by all women, short 
and tall, dark and fair, lean and stout, plain and handsome, of one 
momentarily prevalent fashion, and the consequent lack of individu- 
ality, and of the study of the becoming in dress and ornamentation, 
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are much to be deplored. And, economically, the extravagance and 
useless waste which this kaleidoscopic system of dressing occasions is 
a gigantic evil, destroying not only taste, but sobriety and decorum, 
and in many instances even virtue. 

In the midst of these dismal reflections the philosopher looks to the 
future for consolation. The monopoly of power which has been so 
long enjoyed by the “lords of the creation ” is, he knows, now nearly 
at an end. The cruel thraldom in which a jealous and Philistine 
male minority, making clever use of the accidental and trifling distine- 
tions of sex, of bodily strength, and the like, has ventured ever since 
the days of Adam, with but a few brief and bright Amazonian epi- 
sodes, to detain the more numerous, more spiritual, and more beautiful 
part of the human race, is at last about to cease. Woman’s dark ages 
are over, and her history is about to begin. We say “about to begin,” 
because, unhappily, this great emancipation of the female r, if Miss 
Cobbe and Miss Becker will have it so, the feminine — sex is not yet 
complete. But events, and especially revolutions, when once set going, 
accomplish themselves rapidly in this latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Is it then too much to hope that, when they have freed them- 
selves from the tyranny of men, women will make an effort to free 
themselves from the tyranny of the fashions, and that some of us may 
live to see this great emancipation also accomplished ? 





Die Gartenlaube. 


A PISTOL-SHOT. 
FROM THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A RUSSIAN OFFICER. 


Translated for Tuk New Ecrectic MAGAZINE. 


ARRISON life in a Russian provincial town, which does not 
possess a theatre, not even a bad one, is, you may icke sy word 
for it, very insipid and monotonous: in the morning, parades, two hours 
in the riding school ; at noon, a frugal dinner at the regimental mess, 
or perhaps at a miserable restaurant ; and at night, cards and bowling, 
voila tout, There was not a single family to extend their hospitalities 
to us. We treated each other at the wine and beer shop, and saw no- 
thing of God’s beautiful world but our own green uniforms. 
There was but one person, who was not in the service, who associ- 
ated with us, a man of perhaps forty years of age. His varied infor- 
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mation won for him a certain authority among us, but his sharp tongue 
and stern character did not favorably impress the younger officers. 
A certain mystery surrounded him: he looked a true Russian, and yet 
had a foreign name ; he had served in the army, he said, but why he 
had quitted the service so early and withdrawn to such wretched quar- 
ters as Wologda, where life was both expensive and tedious, he never 
explained. No matter how bad the weather, he always went on foot, 
enveloped in a black worn-out paletot. For us officers, he always kept 
an open table ; there were, indeed, only two or three dishes, which his 
body-servant and factotum prepared with very moderate skill, but as 
amends therefor, there was always an abundance of Burgundy and 
Champagne. No one knew his circumstances or his means of sup- 
port, and no one ventured to ask him ; all inquiries were repelled by 
his stern aspect. His library consisted for the most part of military 
works, besides a few romances of Gogol and Turgenjeff, which he wil- 
lingly lent without ever asking for them again, as he himself never 
returned a borrowed book. 

His only occupation was pistol practice, and*the walls of his room 
were pierced with holes like the interior of a beehive. A fine collection 
of beautiful and costly pistols formed the only decoration of his room, 
and his accuracy in shooting was so great that each of us would have 
allowed him to shoot an apple from our epaulettes without any hesitation. 
Although we often talked about duels, Sylvio—so he was called — never 
took part in the conversation, and if any one asked him if he had ever 
fought, he would curtly answer in the affirmative without further re- 
mark ; but it was observed that the question was irksome to him; we 
all therefore came to the conclusion that his conscience, perhaps, tor- 
tured him, his dexterity having probably led to fatal results. In no 
event would any of us have taken him for a coward, as in this case his 
deportment forbade the suspicion. It was for this reason that the fol- 
lowing occurrence created no little astonishment. 

About ten of us were taking supper one evening with Sylvio; there 
was hard drinking as usual, and after supper we insisted upon our host 
being banker. He at first politely declined, but finally yielding to the 
wishes of his guests, he threw fifty ducats on the table, while we seated 
ourselves around it, and the play began. He continued, as usual, to 
play silently. Sylvio had never been noted as a very generous player, 
and he was remarkable in always refusing to give any explanation ; if 
he ever made a mistake to the disadvantage of a player, he paid him 
without hestation ; his own winnings he always noted on the table with 
a piece of chalk, as was his well known custom. But to-night there 
was a young officer in the company who had lately joined the regi- 
ment, and did not know of Sylvio’s peculiarities. This new comer 
played wildly ; he made a bet and lost it. Sylvio seized his chalk, and 
marked it down on the table. The lieutenant, astonished, begged an 
explanation, but as usual Sylvio went on quietly dealing ; the lieutenant 
rubbed out the tally from the table. With the greatest calmness, Sylvio 
renewed it. 

Heated with wine and excited by play and the laughter of his com- 
rades, and imagining himself insulted by Sylvio, the lieutenant sud- 
denly seized a candlestick from the table, and hurled it with blind pas- 
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sion at our host; he skilfully avoided it, and arose pale with wrath 
and with flaming eyes, while all of us kept an embarrassed silence. 

“Leave the room, sir!” he cried, “and be thankful that it is I to 
whom you have done this.” 

The lieutenant immediately arose, and with the words: “If you feel 
yourself insulted, Sylvio, I am at all times at your service,” he departed. 

We did not for a moment doubt but that this scene would have fatal 
consequences, and we already regarded our comrade as a dead man, 
We played only for a short time longer ; for when we saw that our host 
was giving no more attention to the game, we broke up and went 
home, speaking of nothing but the vacancy which would soon exist in 
the squadron. 

The next morning as we met in the riding school we asked each 
other, “Is the lieutenant still alive?” But, behold, the man came in as 
fresh and brisk as ever. ‘To our astonishment, he had received no chal- 
lenge from Sylvio. 

With puzzled minds we then visited Sylvio, and found him in his 
court-yard, sending ball after ball through a card which he had nailed 
up against the stable door. He received us as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and was silent about yesterday’s occurrence. This conduct on 
the part of Sylvio caused him to fall in the estimation of the officers ; 
for the lack of personal courage is deemed inexcusable by military 
men, among whom to be brave is the first virtue. This unpleasant 
affair was, however, gradually forgotten, and Sylvio recovered his former 
influence and position in our circle. I, alone, could not induce myself 
to regard him with my former feelings. Before this event my imagina- 
tion had drawn me to this man, who appeared to be a mystery, and I 
think that he, too, preferred me to all the rest, for against me he never 
indulged in sarcasm as he often did with my comrades, but always 
treated me with great sincerity. ; 

But after this occurrence, I never could banish the thought that his 
honor was stained. I could not look him fully in the face as formerly. 
Sylvio’s eyes were too sharp not to observe this ; it pained him, and it 
seemed to me that on several occasions he tried to bring about an ex- 
planation, but I evaded it because it was painful to me, and so at last 
he desisted. 

Dwellers in large cities can hardly understand what a sensation the 
most trifling affair makes in a small town. Thus the arrival of the 
mail throws a small town into a commotion. Every Wednesday and 
Friday the headquarters of our regiment was filled with officers, one 
expecting money from home, another letters, and another newspapers, 
which soon became common property and were devoured with eager- 
ness. ‘They usually broke the seals of their letters on the spot, and 
shared the contents with their comrades. Sylvio also received his let- 
ters in our mail bag, and one day he received one which he broke 
open with great impatience. His eyes kindled as they glanced over 
it; but as every one was occuppied with his own matters, his excite- 
ment was not remarked, 

“ Gentlemen,” he cried with an excited tone, “I shall leave here to- 
night, I therefore beg you to honor me at noon with your company for 
the last time. And you, too, captain,” he said, turning to me. “I 
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shall count on you.” I bowed silently, and he departed. We dispersed, 
with the understanding that we would meet at noon at his rooms. 

At the appointed hour I went there, and found my comrades already 
assembled. We went to dinner, and our agreeable host, to-day almost 
nervously cheerful, soon infected us all with his gay humor, and the 
corks flew, the wine glasses were filled and emptied more rapidly every 
moment, and we all wished the departing one good luck on his journey. 
He took a friendly leave of each of his guests, and as I was also about 
to pay my respects, he detained me. “I beg you to stay a few moments, 
I have something to say to you alone.” 

I remained. We sat down in deep silence on his divan, smoking our 
chibouques. Sylvio’s gaiety had disappeared, his face was deathly pale, 
but his eyes glowed through the cloud of smoke which he blew from 
him. So he continued for a few minutes, when he at last broke the 
silence which was becoming painful and disagreeable. 

“ Between us an explanation is necessary,” he began in a hoarse, 
faltering voice ; “ for the opinion of the rest I care very little, but I like 
you, and I do not wish to depart leaving you under a false impression. 
You were certainly surprised that I did not call that swaggerer to ac- 
count,— is it not true? And was that not also the reason why you with- 
drew from me? You will observe, captain, I could easily justify my 
conduct on the ground of magnanimity, but I never lie! Had I been 
in a position to meet him without any risk on my part, had my own life 
been exposed to no danger, I certainly should not have presented him 
with his.” 

Fairly shocked by such cynical candor, I stared at him. I had 
certainly not expected such an avowal from him. 

“ You look astonished,” he continued ; “but I was forced to act so. 
I had no right to expose my life, for six years ago I received a blow on 
the face, and he who gave it is Still living.” 

My astonishment increased. 

“ And did you not fight after such an insult?” I earnestly asked. 
“Does an insuperable obstacle keep you from your enemy?” 

“Oh! I fought him, and here is the proof.” He took from a box 
an old hussar cap, which was perforated just above where the forehead 
would be when it was on. “Attend. I belonged to the Czar’s own 
regiment, in which I was always accustomed to be first ; and as then it 
was the fashion to bluster and bully, I was the greatest in the regi- 
ment. Hard drinking was considered glorious, and I vanquished the 
mad Dolgourcky, who was noted for his capacity. Duels took place 
every day in our regiment, and I was concerned in all of them, either 
as principal or second, so that my comrades esteemed me highly, but 
our colonel regarded me as an unmitigated evil to the regiment. I 
was already reposing proudly on these laurels, when a young Count was 
transferred to our corps. I have never seen a man more favored by 
fortune. Youth, intelligence, and beauty, were united in him, with 
great wealth. You can imagine what position he soon gained in our 
circle. I felt that my throne was beginning to totter. ‘The Count soon 
heard my name mentioned everywhere ; if the talk was of a wild, mad 
adventure, it was I who had led it; he became desirous to make my 
acquaintance, he sought my friendship ; but I, jealous of my presumed 
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rival, in the character of lion, coldly repelled him. He took the re- 
pulse in good humor, but I, feeling injured, began to hate him. This 
troubled him little ; but his success among my comrades, and with the 
ladies, set me almost wild. I sought to fix a quarrel on him, but he 
remained calm, answering my attacks with still wittier ozs mots, and 
laughed me down; and, what was worst of all, he had all the laughers 
on his side. At last at a ball, which a nobleman in our neighborhood 
gave to our garrison, I could restrain my hatred no longer. I saw him 
there again the petted darling of all the ladies, and especially of the 
lady of the house, with whom I considered myself the favorite. I 
could stand it no longer, and during a quadrille I whispered a brutal 
insult in his ear. This indeed he could not answer with a witticism, 
and — he struck me in the face. Several ladies fainted with terror ; 
they separated us, and we both left the ball-room. 

“T stood at sunrise at the rendezvous, waiting with impatience my de- 
tested enemy. He came loitering up with his seconds, his sabre dang- 
ling from his shoulder, and carelessly eating cherries. The seconds 
loaded the weapons, and stepped off the distance. I had the first 
shot, but my heart beat so violently that I felt no longer certain of my 
aim. I said that I would forego my advantage ; and as my antagonist 
did not oppose it, lots were drawn, and fortune declared for him. He 
took a short aim, and his ball perforated my cap here. Now it was my 
turn. I eagerly scanned his face, with a hope of seeing symptoms of 
fear—in vain! He continued quietly eating his cherries, and shoot- 
ing the stones toward me. ‘This self-possession only embittered me 
the more. What is the use of killing a man, I thought, who cares so 
little about life? A wicked thought struck me. I lowered my pistol 
and cried: ‘I fear, Count, that you are not ready yet to meet your God ; 
as you relish your breakfast so wonderfully, I will wait till you have 
finished.’ 

“<*QOh, you do not disturb me in the least! Do as you please. You 
have the right to shoot at me, and you may fire sooner or later, as you 
please ; it is indifferent to me.’ 

“«Did you hear that?’ I said, turning to the seconds. ‘If it is indif- 
ferent to this gentleman whether I fire sooner or later, then I will not 
shoot to-day.’ 

“The meeting was over. I resigned from the regiment, and came 
to this place. But every day I have thought of my revenge ; to-day it 
has come at last.” 

He drew a letter from his pocket, which he had received in the 
morning. “I am informed that a certain person has lately married a 
young and beautiful woman, with whom he is madly in love. You sus- 
pect who the person is? This very day I will go to him, and will con- 
vince myself whether he can look death so smilingly in the face as 
when he ate the cherries.” 

With these words, he sprang up and paced the room with hurried 
steps, like a tiger in his cage. The servant announced that all was 
ready. Sylvio pressed my hand and sprang into the carriage, which 
contained but two pieces of baggage, his portmanteau and pistol-case. 
He drove off at full speed. 

Years passed by. I heard no more of Sylvio and had nearly for- 
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gotten him. I had long quitted the service, which brought me no 
laurels or promotion, and was living on my small estate in the Mo- 
hilrw’schen department. Although I attended to my own affairs, which 
consumed a good deal of my time, I still had many idle hours, when I 
missed the intercourse of my former life. But what was most difficult 
to accustom myself to, was the loneliness of the long winter nights. 
Up to dinner-time, I killed the day tolerably well; I went over the 
fields, talked to my bailiffs, inspected the new buildings, &c. ; but when 
the sun went down, I did not know what to do with myself. The few 
books which I had found in the chests and cupboards had been read 
through long ago. I had heard to weariness the fables and ghost 
stories of my old housekeeper Kirolowa, and the songs of the peasants 
made me sad; and so in moments of despair, I even resorted to 
drirking. But that unfortunately gave me the headache, and I was 
also afraid of becoming a drunkard, the worst fate of all. I had no 
near neighbors, so I hit upon the plan of dining late and going early 
to bed. I thus lengthened the days, and shortened the long nights. 

Four wersts distant from my estate was situated the castle of Count 
Belosensky, unfortunately inhabited at that time only by the castellan ; 
the Countess had been there but once, for a month during the first year 
of her marriage. In the second spring of my tedious country life, a 
rumor spread all at once that the beautiful Countess would pass the 
summer with her husband at the castle, and, in fact, at the beginning 
of June they both arrived. The arrival of a rich neighbor in the 
country, where every one suffers from exzui, is an event of vast impor- 
tance —a world-shaking occurrence. The noble families of the neigh- 
borhood, their servants, and the peasant, could speak of nothing else 
for two months before the arrival of the Count, and for three months 
after his departure ; indeed, I must confess that the intelligence of the 
arrival of the noble pair made my blood run quicker also; I burned 
with curiosity to see them. On the very first Sunday, I set out to pay 
my respects to their excellencies. 

A gold-laced lackey in handsome livery conducted me to the Count’s 
cabinet, which was furnished with the most tasteful elegance. Along 
the wall extended a row of large book-cases, each one adorned with a 
bronze bust of the author whose books it contained ; over the marble 
mantle was a wide mirror, and the floor was covered with Turkish 
and Persian carpet. I had been long unaccustomed in my little village 
to see such a display of wealth, that I must admit it to my shame, I 
felt almost embarrassed by it. With the ‘agitation of a countryman 
approaching the minister with a petition and desiring an audience, I 
awaited the coming of my distinguished neighbor. The door opened, 
and a man of about thirty-five, with a noble and handsome countenance, 
entered the room. He approached me frankly and courteously, as I 
uttered a few words of excuse for taking the liberty ; but he interrupted 
me at once: “ No compliments, neighbor.” We sat down, and his gay 
and unconstrained manner quickly banished my timidity, and I began 
to be myself again, The Countess now came in, and all my embar- 
rassment returned. The Count introduced me, and the two, in order to 
give me time, conversed together freely, and treated me like an old 
acquaintance. In the meanwhile I opened the books on the table, 
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looked at the pictures on the wall, one of which especially attracted 
my attention. It represented a Swiss landscape ; but it was not the 
scene which the artist had painted, nor his skill which drew ty gaze, 
but a mark in the canvas made by two bullets, one resting on the other, 
“That was a wonderful shot, Count!” I cried. 

“Yes, and there is a remarkable circumstance connected with it. 
Are you a good shot?” 

“T am sure of hitting the ace of hearts at thirty paces.” 

“Really?” cried the Countess. “That shows great skill. Can 
you do it, Wasil?” 

“There was a time, when I was in practice ; but I have not touched 
a pistol for five years.” 

“ Then I will wager that you cannot hit the card attwenty paces. Such 
dexterity requires daily practice. The best shot that I know cut daily 
three bullets on the edge of a knife ; if he saw a fly on the wall —Ah, 
you are smiling, gracious Countess, but I assure you that it is the exact 
truth.” 

“Ah? What was the man’s name?” 

“ Sylvio, your Excellency.” 

“ Have you known him?” cried the Count, springing from his chair. 
“ Have you known him? You have known Sylvio?” 

“Why should I not?) We were friends ; he lived in Wologda as my 
comrade. But for five years I have heard nothing of him. You then 
also are acquainted with him?” 

“Yes, I was. And if you Were a friend of his, he has certainly told 
you of a curious story.” 

“ Ah, ha, you mean the blow he once received ?” 

“T do, Did he tell you the name of the giver?” 

“No, your Excellency.” 

Struck by a sudden thought, I gazed at the Count. “Could it pos- 
sibly have been you?” 

“Tt was, and the bullets in the picture there are the last memorial 
of him.” 

“T beg you, Wasil, do not tell that story ; I cannot bear to hear it.” 

“ But I must, Nadejda. This gentleman knows that I once injured 
his friend ; he must also learn how he avenged himself. It is five years 
ago since we were married. Our honeymoon was passed at this castle. 
I had ridden out one evening with the Countess, and was returning 
home, when her horse suddenly reared, and would not go further. She 
became frightened, sprang off, and throwing me the bridle, went home 
on foot. ‘What can be the matter with the animal?’ she said ; ‘it is 
usually so quiet and gentle. I almost fear that some misfortune is 
awaiting us at home.’ I laughed her out of it, as I went beside her, 
leading her horse by the bridle until we reached the castle. I noticed 
a strange droschke in the court-yard, and inquired to whom it belonged. 
I was told that it belonged to a gentleman who had declined to give 
his name, and who was awaiting me in the cabinet. I went there. In 
the corner sat a long-bearded man covered with dust. I gazed at him 
inquiringly. 

“« You do not recognise me, Count?’ 

“*Sylvio!!’ I confess that my hair stood on end. 
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“Tt is my turn now!’ he growled, drawing a pistol out of his case. 
‘Are you ready now?’ 

“T silently bowed, acknowledging his right, and measuring off ten 
paces, I placed myself in that corner, praying him to end it quickly 
before my wife should come in. 

“*T cannot see distinctly. Order lights to be brought.’ 

“T rang, and they brought what he required. I placed myself for 
the second time in position. He took aim. I counted the seconds. 
Perhaps a minute passed —it seemed a century to me. He said: ‘ No, 
I don’t like this. I am not accustomed to fire at an unarmed man ; we 
will therefore begin anew. Come, let us draw for the first shot.’ 

“TI was bewildered. I believe that I resisted at first; but lots were 
drawn from his perforated cap. I had again the first shot. 

“* You have excellent luck, my dear Count,’ he said, with a smile 
which I shall never forget. ‘Then-——I know not how it happened —I 
shot, and instead of my opponent, struck that picture there.” 

The face of the Count became deeply flushed, while that of the 
Countess grew deathly pale. 

“ Sylvio now raised his pistol,” the Count continued, “and his man- 
ner told me that this time I had no pity to expect. The door all at 
once opened, and Nadejda rushed in with a cry, and threw herself on 
my breast. Her presence restored my self-possession. I broke out 
into a gay laugh: ‘Silly one,’ I said, ‘do you not see that we are only 
in fun? There is a wager pending. How can you be such a coward? 
Go, drink a glass of water, and come back again, and I will introduce 
you to an old friend.’ 

“She looked anxiously and doubtingly at me. ‘I adjure you by 
your soul’s future welfare,’ she said, turning to Sylvio, ‘is this only 
sport ?’ 

“* Certainly, beautiful Countess,’ said Sylvio, sneeringly, ‘ nothing 
but mere sport. We two have been accustomed to amuse each other. 
Your husband one fine evening struck me in the face —out of sport! 
Another time he shot a bullet through my cap—also out of sport! 
To-day, again oyt of sport, he missed his shot a second time; there is 
the ball intended for me in the picture. Now I intend having some 
sport myself.’ . 

“With these words, he raised his pistol to the level of my heart. 
With a loud scream, Nadejda threw herself weeping at his feet. 

“¢ Are you not ashamed?’ I cried to him, at this sight. ‘Shoot and 
make an end of it!’ 

“*No,’ he said, uncocking his pistol, ‘I have seen you tremble — 
you are afraid to die!’ 

“With this he went to the door, but on the threshold he turned to- 
wards this picture, cocked his pistol, and without taking aim, fired. 
That I might be sure of his unerring aim, he had driven his bullet upon 
mine. My people did not dare to detain him; in dumb terror, they let 
him depart. I have never seen Sylvio since ; he re-entered the service, 
and fell, as I have heard, at Sebastopol.” 








Land We Love. 
BALTIMORE. 





BY FANNY DOWNING. 





AJESTIC city, round whose name 
Such sweet associations twine, 
What tongue may fitly tell the claim 
Of high desert so justly thine? 


Through all our country’s storied past, 
Wherever freedom’s watch-fires burned, 
A halo is around thee cast, 

By noble actions nobly earned. 


And fast as time shall forward fling, 
On to eternity his store, 

Each age shall added lustre bring 
To bless and brighten BaLTimorE! 


Like some serene, refulgent star, 

Thy name, preéminent, shall live, 
Engilded with a glory far 

More great than mortal meed may give. 


Yet mortal gratitude would speak, 
With all the eloquence of love, 

What thou hast done, and gladly seek 
Its dye rewarding from above. 


In faith imploring, when the Lord 

Who rules the heavens shall give decree, 
And justice unto earth award, 

This sentence shall be given thee. 


When at His feet the universe 

In awful expectation kneels, 

While flaming Seraphim rehearse 
What deeds the Book of Life reveals: 


The Book of Life, within whose lid 
Each act of Nation and of Man, 
Through centuries of silence hid, 

The righteous Judge shall strictly scan: 
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When from the thunders of the throne, 
His voice shall boundless ether fill, 

And earth and heaven before its tone, 
Shall through their deepest centers thrill, 


That He who holds the elements 
Within the hollow of His hand, 
Thy earthly course may recompense, 
And bid this entry for thee stand : 


“This is the city’s record, made 
By angels’ hands ; be it displayed 
To earth and hosts of heaven arrayed. 


The almoner of God was she 
With bounty boundless as the sea, 
Her rule of action, charity. 


She raised the outcast’s drooping head, 
She soothed the sick, the starving fed, 
And coffined the unburied dead.* 


The orphan’s tears she gently dried, 
The prison’s portals opened wide, 
And balm to bleeding breasts applied. 


A stricken nation sore distrest, 
She cherished on her sheltering breast, 
A refuge and abiding rest. 


Whatever forms of woe or weal, 
Humanity can know, or feel, 
She strove to amplify or heal. 


In every varied way of good, 
In blessing others as she could, 
Supreme in excellence she stood. 


Therefore her judgment is:” Indite 
Upon the wall of Chrysolite, 
This sentence blazing ever bright : 


“ ADJUDGED BY HEAVEN’S SUPREME DECREE 
“ THE CHIEF OF MANY DAUGHTERS, SHE, 
“ BLESSING My PEOPLE, BLESSED ME!” 


Thrice noble city, this the scope 
Through which our aspirations spread, 





* Among the countless deeds of mercy rendered by Baltimore to the cities of Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth, Va., during the awful pestilence which desolated them, was the sending of steamers full of 
coffins, thereby removing the horrible dread, that the bodies of the beloved dead must be committed 
uncoffined to the grave. 
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When we with supplicating, hope 
To bring down blessings on thy head ! 


Beloved city, grandly rise 

Thy monuments of marble art ;— 
By far thy truest tablet lies 
Embedded in the Southern heart ! 








VICTOR HUGO. 


For Tue New Ecrectic MaGAZINeg. 


HE small island of Jersey, formerly celebrated only for a favorite 

variety of cattle, and a breed of toads of preternatural magni- 
tude, has of late years acquired an additional claim to celebrity as the 
place of exile of one of the most distinguished of living Frenchmen— 
the sublime poet, the brilliant dramatist, the renowned novelist, and 
the author of Mafoléon le Petit. Were, under the mild, almost sub- 
tropical, insular climate, in sight of that France to which he will not 
return until the chanvre vengeur, or some less tragical disposer of 
events, has undone the work of the Second of December, he awaits the 
day of his restoration ; and unless we grossly misinterpret the signs of 
the future, his native land may yet .witness the close of that eventful 
life, of which we propose to give, in briefest space, the prominent 
details. 


Vicror-Marte Huco was born at Besangon in Franche Comté, on 
the twenty-sixth of February, 1802 ; or, as the register records it, in 
the Republican style, Septidi, Ventose, year X. His father was an offi- 
cer of Napoleon, his mother a Vendean and a royalist of the deepest 
dye. In view of this discordance of opinion between his parents, it 
was probably a fortunate thing for the young Victor that the frequent 
and prolonged absences of his father on military duties, left him almost 
entirely to the care of his mother, who seems to have been a woman of 
strong native sense, and of unusual,-—perhaps excessive —liberality of 
thought. 

In his childhood, Victor enjoyed —or suffered —an exceptionally 
extensive experience of travel. When six months old he performed 
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the journey from Besangon to Marseille, which in those days was no 
trifle, and afterwards accompanied his parents in frequent migrations 
between the islands of Corsica and Elba. About the year XIII, his 
father received orders to join the army of Italy, and Madame Hugo 
took her children to Paris. * During their residence in this city, Major 
Hugo, having succeeded after great difficulties in capturing the cele- 
brated brigand I’ra Diavolo, was promoted to a colonelcy, and appointed 
Governor of Avellino, near Naples, where his family joined him in 
1807. 

When King Joseph of Naples ascended the throne of Spain, he re- 
quested Colonel Hugo to remain in his service and accompany him to 
the latter country, a request to which he somewhat reluctantly yielded, 
while his wife and family removed to Paris, where they took lodgings 
in the old Convent of the Feuillantines, which had fallen into private 
hands at the Revolution. Attached to this building was an immense 
garden, which indeed had chiefly determined Madame Hugo in her 
choice of a residence, and of which the poet gives a pleasing picture 
in Les Rayons et les Ombres : — 


“Le jardin était grand, profond, mystérieux, 
Ferme par de hauts murs aux regards curieux, 
Semé de fleurs s’ouvrant ainsi que des paupiéres, 
Et d’insectes vermeils qui couraient sur les pierres ; 
Plein de bourdonnements et de confuses voix; 
Au milieu, presque un champ ; dans Je fond presque un bois, 
Le prétre, tout nourri de Tacite et d’Homeére, 
Etait un doux vieillard : ma mére — était ma mére!” 


General Hugo’s fortunes having greatly prospered in King Joseph’s 
service, he summoned his family to Spain, where they remained until 
the battle of Vittoria overthrew the new monarchy. They then re- 
turned to Paris, where Madame Hugo’s well-known legitimist princi- 
ples secured the favor of the restored family, and this became their 
permanent home. 

Like all cultivated Frenchmen of the time, Victor took to writing 
verses, and when little more than a child, gave decided evidence of 
genius for what, with most, was but a fashionable amusement. Natu- 
rally enough, his earlier writings were passionately royalist, and some 
of them, which were published, had the honor to win the praise of 
Louis XVIII. His increasing reputation soon brought him into ac- 
quaintance with the leading men of letters; though of course he 
chiefly sought the society of such as Chateaubriand, of his own politi- 
cal views. But his conservatism went no further. Though professing 
for a time the Christian royalism of Chateaubriand, he seems to have 
had a tincture of his mother’s Voltairianism in matters of religion ; and 
in literature he was a passionate defender of ‘the new Romantic school, 
of which he was soon to become the acknowledged chief. 

Voltairianism and royalism are in reality antagonistic principles ; and 
we can not wonder that so hardy an innovator in other matters, with 
whom royalism was at best a sentiment rather than a conviction, 
should find his devotion to the throne rapidly melting away. There 
was not much about the later Bourbons to inspire an ardent personal 
attachment ; not much to kindle the enthusiasm of a poet in the 
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gross, corpulent, and stupid Louis XVIII. and Charles X. An insult 
offered by the Austrian ambassador (in February, 1827,) to the old 
marshals of Napoleon, seems to have given the decisive impulse to his 
change of sentiment, and drew from him the Ode to the Column in the 
Place Vendome, an unequivocal outburst of Napoleorism, in which he 
taunts Germany with bearing the marks of “the sandal of Charlemagne 
and the spur of Napoleon ”— in his fire overlooking the fact that one 
of these was a German and the other an Italian, and that both had 
impressed marks quite as deep upon France. In this way came about 
the fulfilment of his father’s prediction, who used to say that the boy 
had the views of his mother, but the man would have those of his 
father. In his poetic epistle to the Marquis du C. d’E., who had re- 
proached him with his apostasy, he says that “his reason had killed 
his royalism in a duel,” and coarsely sneers at his mother’s ancient 
friend and his own kinsman for having “in his old bones that antique 
rheumatism called royalty.” 

His literary works up to this time had been chiefly lyrical pieces, 
with two uncouth and extravagant romances, Bug Fargal and Hans of 
Leeland ; but he now turned his attention to dramatic poetry, and after 
the production of Cromwed/, which was never acted, but found many 
admirers, and the interdiction of Marion de Lorme by the ministry, who 
saw in the character of Louis XIII. a covert satire upon Charles X,, 
he produced his Hernani. The appearance of this tragedy created an 
excitement, and a vehement display of partisanship, which are to us 
hardly conceivable, even after taking into account the issues which 
were supposed to be staked on its success. For the triumph of /er- 
nani was understood to be a triumph of the anti-royalist over the roy- 
alist party, and a triumph of Romanticism over Classicism. The for- 
mer of these is intelligible enough: the latter may require a word of 
comment. 

Romanticism was the natural reaction against the Classicism of fhe 
Renaissance, itself a reaction against the earlier Romanticism of the 
Middle Ages. When the master-pieces of Greek and Roman culture 
were exhumed from the ruins and drift of that grand cataclysm called 
the Dark Ages, the contrast between their matchless perfection of form 
and the uncouthness of contemporary productions was painfutly ap- 
parent. Instead of taking them for examples, not for models ; instead 
of striving to create forms of their own, suited to the new modes of 
thought, the writers of the time devoted their best energies to servile 
imitation. The result was what might have been expected. They 
elaborated a rigid canon of criticism ; they obtained as high a perfec- 
tion of form as can be cb:ained by imitation ; and they almost entirely 
lost the spirit ot their own time, without reviving that of antiquity. 
The new wine did not burst the old bottles for the second time, but 
the old bottles destroyed the vitality of the new wine. Jateriem su- 
perat opus might be the motto of the Renaissance. 

A reaction against this state of things was inevitable ; and though 
the time and direction of the new movement varied in different coun- 
tries, the object was the same: to give new and vital forms of expres- 
sion to the new modes of thought. The tendency of the movement, 
moreover, varied in accordance with the character of the people among 
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whom it took place. In England it was toward naturalism, of which 
we may select late typical instances in Wordsworth and ’Scott ; in 
Germany, toward imaginative idealism, as shown in the works of Tieck, 
Uhland, Fouqué, and the rest of that school, and carried to a wild 
excess by Hofmann. In France, the tendency was toward what, for 
want of a better term, we may call emotionalism. 

But in France, the Classical school had greater tenacity of life ; and 
this was mainly owing to the deep impression left by the age of Louis 
XIV. The glories of that reign, with its magnificent constellation of 
genius, had filled with pride the breast of every Frenchman. Nowhere 
had the conformtion to classical types been conducted by such masterly 
workmen, nor set in so firm a mould. In England, the change was not 
felt to dethrone Shakspeare or discrown Milton ; in France it was per- 
ceived to dash to pieces Corneille and Racine. And in proportion to 
the magnitude of the change, was the vehemence of the resistance. 

When we add to this that the Romanticism of M. Hugo was of a 
particularly extravagant type, so that it became a contest between ex- 
tremes, we can, partly at least, understand the passion with which the 
new drama was assailed and defended. We have not space to give 
the details of this singular contest: ernani was successful and the 
Romanticists triumphant. 

M. Hugo’s next great work was Notre Dame de Paris, an extravagant, 
and in many respects revolting, but powerful romance, occupying to- 
ward narrative fiction the same place that //ernani held toward the 
drama:—the extreme “/¢ of Romanticism. Much hostility was 
evinced toward this new work; but the enemy’s phalanx had been 
broken, and the book met with extraordinary success. 

Three dramas, Ze Roi s'amuse, Lucretia Borgia, and Angelo, next 
appeared in succession ; all having the same beauties and the same 
blemishes. At various intervals he had also given to the public col- 
lections of lyric poems, Zes Orientales, Chants du Crépuscule, Les Ray- 
ons et Les Ombres, and others, nearly all of rare beauty, all which were 
received with deserved enthusiasm. 

In Les Voix /ntérieures, published in 1837, there is a fine burst of 
Napoleonism in the ode inscribed A 7/’Arc de Triomphe. ‘The poet 
imagines a time in the far distant future, when Paris, the “mother 
city,” shall have become a desolation and a solitude : — 


“Quand de cette cité, folle et rude ouvriére, 
Qui, hatant les destins 3 a ses murs réservés, 
Sous son propre marteau s’en allant en poussiére 
Met son bronze en monnaie, et son marbre en pavés ; 


Il ne restera plus dans l’immense campagne, 
Pour toute pyramide et pour tout panth¢éon, 
Que deux tours de granit faites par Charlemagne, 

Et qu’un pilier d’airain fait par Napoléon ; 


Toi, tu compléteras le triangle sublime : 
L’airain sera la gloire et le granit la foi, 
Toi, tu seras la porte ouverte sur la cime 
Qui dit: I] faut monter pour venir jusqu’a moi ! 


* * * 
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Arche ! alors tu seras ¢ternelle et compléte, 

Quand tout ce que la Seine en son onde refléte 
Aura fui pour jamais ; 

Quand de cette cité, qui fut égale 4 Rome, 

1] ne restera plus qu'un ange, un aigle, un homme, 
Debout sur trois sommets ! 


C’est alors que le roi, le sage, le poéte, 
‘Tous ceux dont le passé presse l’Ame inquiéte, 
T’admireront vivante auprés de Paris mort; 
Et pour mieux voir ta face, ou flotte un sombre réve, 
Léveront a demi ton lierre ainsi qu’on léve 
Un voile sur le front d’une aieule qui dort. 





Sur ton mur, qui pour eux n’aura rien de vulgaire, 

Ils chercheront nos meeurs, nos héros, notre guerre, 
Tout pensifs a tes pieds ; 

Ils croiront voir, le long de ta frise animée, 

Revivre le grand peuple avec la grand armée ! 
‘Oh!’ diront-ils, ‘ voyez ! 


‘La, c’est le régiment, ce serpent des batailles, 
Trainant sur mille pieds ses luisantes écailles, 
Qui tantdt, furieux, se roule au pied des tours, 
Tantét, d’un mouvement formidable et tranquille, 
Troue un rempart de pierre et traverse une ville 
Avec son front sonore oli battent vingt tambours ! 


‘La-haut, c’est l’empereur avec ses capitaines, 
Qui songe qu'il ira vers ces terres lointaines 
Ou se tourne son char ; 
Et s’il doit preférer pour vaincre ou se defendre 
La courbe d’Annibal, ou l’angle d’Alexandre, 
Au carré de César. 


‘La, c’est l’artillerie aux cent gueules de fonte, 
D’ou la fumée a tlots monte, tombe, et remonte, 
(Qui broie une cite, detruit les garnisons, 
Ruine par la briche incessamment accrue 
Tours, d6mes, ponts, clochers, et comme une charrue, 
Creuse une horrible rue a travers les maisons !’ 


Et tous les souvenirs qu’a ton front taciturne 

Chaque siécle en passant versera de son urne, 
Leur reviendront au coeur. 

Ils feront de ton mur jaillir ta vieille histoire, 

Et diront, en posant un panache de gloire 
Sur ton cimier vainqueur :— 


Oh ! que tout était grand dans cette époque antique ! 
Si les ans n’avaient pas dévasté ce portique, 

Nous en retrouverions encor bien des lambeaux ! 
Mais le temps, grand semeur de la ronce et du lierre, 
Touche les monuments d’une main familiére, 

Et déchire le livre aux endroits les plus beaux !’” 


The Revolution of July, 1830, had placed a new dynasty upon the 
throne, and M. Hugo appears not to have felt the same animosity to- 
ward the house of Orleans and the policy of its head, that he had 
evinced toward the elder branch. He had moreover, grown ambitious 
to distinguish himself in a political career. He took the oath of alle- 
giance to Louis Philippe, and thus was freed from political disability. 
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Of the two legislative bodies then existing in France, the Chamber 
of Deputies and the Chamber of Peers, the former was barred to him 
from his lack of the requisite fortune: to the second he could be 
admitted by the royal nomination, provided he was in one ,of the cate- 
gories to which the King’s choice was limited. Of these, the only 
attainable one to him, was the Academy, and he accordingly offered 
himself as a candidate for the first seat made vacant by the death of a 
member. The Academy however rejected him, and it was not until 
his fourth application, in 1841, that he was elected. The same year 
he was created a peer of France, by Louis Philippe. 

As an orator, his success was scarcely what we may presume him to 
have anticipated. His rich, vivid, and poetic diction, his mordant sar- 
casm, his brilliant epigrammatic style, dazzled and confused quite as 
much as they charmed, and much more than they convinced ; and he 
had not seldom the mortification to see the house led, in direct opposi- 
tion to his own views, by some plain, plodding, prosaic speaker, full of 
facts and figures, whose argument they could follow without fatigue, 
and whose eloquence did not soar to loftier altitudes than they were, 
capable of reaching. 

In 1849, he was chosen President of the Peace Congress. 

In December, 1851, came the coup d'état of Louis Napoleon, and as 
a matter of course Victor Hugo’s name was on the list of the pro- 
scribed. In 1852, he was banished from France. 

The same year appeared his famous pamphlet, Wafolon le Petit, a 
terrible recital of the crimes by which the Emperor had seized absolute 
power, and a withering denunciation of the criminal. The capital de- 
fect of this extraordinary invective is, that it is too passionate — too 
furious. At times his rage seems almost to rise into frenzy ; instance 
the following specimen :— 

“Inspire me with, search out for me, give me, invent me, some 
means, be it what it may, to overthrow this man and to deliver my 
country! To overthrow this man of trickery, this man of lies, this 
man of success, this man of evil fortune! Any means—the first at 
hand — pen, sword, paving-stones, mob ; by the people, by the soldiery 
—any, be it what it may, so that it be fair and in the open day, and I 
will seize it, we will all seize it, we proscribed, if it can restore liberty, 
deliver the Republic, lift our country from her shame, and drive back 
into his dust, into his oblivion, into his coaca, this imperial ruffian, this 
pick pocket prince, this gypsy of a king, this traitor, this master, this 
groom of a circus, this radiant, immoveable, satisfied sovereign, crowned 
with his successful crime, who comes and goes, and securely walks 
through shuddering Paris, and who has all for him— all—the Ex- 
change, the shop, the magistracy,—all the influences, all the protec- 
tions, all the invocations, from the blasphemy of the soldier to the Zz 
Deum of the priest!” 

From his exile, in which he persists in remaining, notwithstanding 
the Emperor’s amnesty, he has given the world some volumes of poems, 
and in 1862, his novel, or series of novels, called Zes Miserables. This 
work was followed, in 1866, by Les Zravailleurs de la Mer, and we hear 
that he has another in course of preparation. 

We have spoken of M. Hugo as having probably received some tinc- 

14 
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ture of his mother’s Voltairianism ; but it must by no means be thought 
that he ever imbibed the scoffing spirit of that arch-mocker. No one 
has written more solemn and energetic protests against the shallow 
and hopeless skepticism of the materialists. ‘For them,” he says:— 


“ Pour eux l’Ame naufrage avec le corps qui sombre ; 
Leur réve a les yeux creux et regarde de l’ombre ; 
Rien est le mot du sort ; 
Et chacun d’eux, riant de la voiite étoilée, 
Porte en son cceur, au lieu de l’espérance ailée, 
Une téte de mort.” 

By temperament as well as conviction he is deeply religious ; but his 
faith seems rather to be a poetic and indeterminate Theism, not defined 
by dogmas nor expressible in a formal Credo, but full of reverence and 
humility toward God, and love and benevolence toward man. 

The writings of M. Hugo exhibit in a very conspicuous degree the 
characteristic beauties and defects of that school of French writers 
of which he is the head. The new movement being for the most part 
a reaction against the tyranny of form, most of the Romanticists have 
taken great license in that respect, but none to such an excess as M. 
Hugo. In his dramas, which are essentially acting plays, he is com- 
pelled to certain limitations by the necessities of the stage ; but in his 
romances, where these restrictions do not exist, he carries this license 
to the wildest extreme. Indeed, he appears to be altogether destitute 
of the artist-sense: the sense of proportion, grace, and symmetry. He 
will analyse with the utmost elaboration characters which are the mer- 
est supernumeraries to the story; he will spend scores of pages in 
minute detail of matters of but little importance, or even absolutely 
irrelevant to the plot, simply because he happens to find in them an 
inviting field for the display of his rhetoric, his vivid similes, or his bril- 
liant epigrammatic diction ; while on the other hand he will condense 
a really important part of the action into a paragraph, for the sake of 
a pungent effect. In Zes Afiserables, for instance, he introduces an 
intolerably long disquisition, historical and archzological, on the Paris 
sewers, because one of his characters has taken refuge in one ; and in 
another place a quite novel account of Waterloo, the only connection 
of which with the story is the presence of one of his subordinate per- 
sonages on the field as a pillager of the dead. So with the long and 
useless digressions in Zes Zravailleurs de la Mer, on the ancient lan- 
guage of sailors, on winds and storms, &c., which impede the march of 
the story, and fatigue and bewilder the reader. One might suppose 
that M. Hugo kept these papers on hand, and tacked them on to the 
story he happened to be writing, as a convenient vehicle for bringing 
them before the world ; as we often see in sales by auction, a dealer’s 
stock in trade supplemented by the most heterogeneous articles from 
the neighbors, who had not themselves enough to employ the man 
of the hammer. 

In his novels and his dramas alike, the characters are totally desti- 
tute of vitality. We can not for a moment imagine Frollo, Quasimodo, 
Ruy Gomez, Bishop Myriel, or Jean Valjean, to be actual living per- 
sons. They are too evidently mere puppets constructed to move and 
speak as their maker pulls the wires, mere formulz employed to dem- 
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onstrate his theorems. Such a Ruy Gomez as he depicts, would not 
have been a haughty and revengeful Spaniard, but a maniac; such a 
Bishop, not a paragon of benevolence, but an imbecile. The principle 
on which they are constructed is simple enough. Needing for his 
effect certain qualities or a certain combination of qualities, he pro- 
ceeds to construct his characters by eliminating all qualities opposing 
or weakening these, and raising these by exaggeration and intensifica- 
tion to the highest possible or impossible power. ‘Thus his personages 
are very powerful allegories or personifications, but not in the least like 
real complex, inconsistent humanity, that is and is not, can and can 
not, will and will not, all at once. As he has called himself the Man- 
Duty, (/’omme devoir), so Phoebus is the Man-Careless Selfishness ; 
Javert the Man-Police, the Bishop the Man-Benevolence ; very effective 
as striking symbols, but no more forms of real existences than the 
men-bulls and winged lions of an Assyrian palace, with all their elab- 
orate anatomy of muscle and vein. And the diction corresponds with 
the personages and the action: ever aiming at powerful effects, he delights 
in the most violent contrasts, the most vehement expression. He wrestles 
with his language, exalts it, degrades, condenses, concentrates, intensi- 
fies, until it will bear no more. 

These merely formal faults are characteristic of the whole school, 
and show the violence of the recoil. Rejecting the laws of proportion, 
to gain liberty, they became amorphous ; contemning the laws of sym- 
metry to gain vitality, they became monstrous ; disregarding the laws 
of grace, to gain power, they became hysterical. ‘They dwell with 
great emphasis upon the use of the grotesque, as an element of the 
highest importance, and the deficiency in which was one of the chief 
imperfections of Greek art; but to properly deal with the grotesque a 
sense of humor is requisite, in which this school appears singularly 
wanting, and which, in M. Hugo, is absolutely deficient. 

For the matter of his writings, as distinct from the form, M. Hugo 
has almost invariably selected the highest and noblest subjects. In- 
dignant protests against oppression, ready sympathy with grief and 
suffering, an intense love of beauty and of nature, ardent exultation in 
great and heroic deeds, profound meditations upon Man and his des- 
tiny,— are his favorite themes. In the preface to Les Zravaillcurs de 
la Mcr, he informs us that his three great novels are intended to illus- 
trate the three great contests of the human race ;— to give his own 
words :—“ La religion, la société, la nature, telles sont les trois luttes 
de l'homme. .... Un triple ananké pése sur nous: l’ananké des 
dogmes, l’ananké des lois, l’ananké des choses.” These three novels 
therefore form one grand trilogy —which he may make a tetralogy 
by illustrating the conflict of Man with his own nature — and which 
might bear the title Anthropos Agonistes. 

But though this design is apparent in the two later works, for Votre 
Dame de Paris it is evidently a rather sublime after-thought. The 
contest of man with religion —or superstition, which is what we sup- 
pose he means — is by no means the prime motive of that work ; it is 
but one of several motives. In fact we might call Motre Dame a syn- 
opsis of his whole trilogy, for if Frollo is the man warped and distor- 
ted by superstition, Phvebus is distorted by society, and Quasimodo by 
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nature. But fanciful generalisations are always easy to make; and 
the author’s original statement of the plan of the romance was no 
doubt the correct one: —*“It is a picture of Paris in the fifteenth 
century, and of the fifteenth century as related to Paris... .. If it 
has any merit, it is as a work of imagination, caprice, and fancy.” 

But it is his lyrical pieces which hive won for him the most deserved 
and most enduring fame, and which amply justify the enthusiasm of 
his admirers. As a lyric poet, he is such a one as France has never 
before possessed, and with whom few in any country can compete. It 
was his lyrics that “ England’s youngest singer ” had in mind when he 
wrote :— 

“ Thou art chief of us, and lord ; 
Thy song is like a sword, 
Keen-edged, and scented in the blade from flowers.” 


This last line, indeed, is a condensed description of his poetry. It is 
like a sword, dazzling, flexible, instantaneous ; his more tender pieces 
are redolent with the perfume of flowers. and musical with the songs 
of birds and the prattle of children; while his more solemn strains 
have caught their majesty from the mountains and the deserts, the 
ocean and the sky. 

The poems of his later years have a deeper. tinge of melancholy, are 
more filled with sombre meditations upon the transitoriness of earthly 
things, and lofty musings upon death and eternity, than his earlier 
writings. He says of himself: — 


Dans un ombre sans fond mes paroles descendent, 
Et les choses sur qui tombent mes strophes rendent 
Le son creux du cercueil.” 


But the lyric fire burns brightly as ever; witness this glowing pas- 
sage from Pleurs dans la Nuit :— 


“Et la terre, agitant la ronce 4 son surface, 
Dit :—L’homme est mort; c’est bien; que veut-on qui j’en fasse ? 
Pourquoi me le rend-on ? 
Terre ! fais-en des fleurs ! des lys que l’aube arrose ! 
De cette bouche aux dents béantes, fais la rose 
Entr’ouvrant son bouton ! 


Fais ruisseler ce sang dans tes sources d’eaux vives, 

Et fais-le boire aux bocufs mugissants, tes convives ; 
Prends ces chairs en haillons; 

Fais de ces seins bleuis sortir des violettes, 

Et couvre de ces yeux que t’offrent les squelettes 
L’aile des papillons ! 


Fais avec tous ces morts une joyeuse vie : 
Fais-en le fier torrent qui gronde et qui dévie, 
La mousse aux frais tapis ! 
Fais-en des rocs, des joncs, des fruits, des vignes mires, 
Des brises, des parfums, des bois pleins de murmures, 
Des sillons pleins d’épis ! 


Fais-en des buissons verts, fais-en de grandes herbes, 
Et qu’en ton sein profond d’ou se lévent les gerbes, 
A travers leur sommeil, 
Les effroyables morts sans souffle et sans paroles 
Se sentent frissoner dans toutes ces corolles 
Qui tremblent au soleil !” 
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But though years of exile, and many sorrows, may have saddened 
his heart and his verse, they have not been able to subdue the spirit of 
proud defiance toward the man who drove him into banishment and 
mastered the liberty of his country. “If there are but a hundred of 
us left,” he says, “we will brave Sylla yet: if there are but ten, I am 
the tenth ; and if but one, that one am I.”——— 

“Sil n’y en a que dix, je suis le dixi¢me ; 
Et s’il n’y en a qu’un, je serais celui-la!” 
There may perhaps be a shade of Gallic attitudinising in this —a touch 
of the vanity of conspicuous martyrdom, of which he has himself writ- 
ca: 
“ Etre un supplicié du gouffre illimité, 
Etre un Titan cloué sur une enormité, 


Cela plait. On veut bien des maux qui sont sublimes ; 
Et l’on se dit: Souffrons, mais souffrons sur les cimes !” 


— but there is in it still so much manhood and nobility of soul, that 
we can understand, if not altogether share the enthusiasm which has 
called him — 


‘‘ Earth’s loftiest head, found upright to the end.” 


WILLIAM HanpD BROWNE, 





Contributed. 


MARYLAND ENTERPRISE. 


ARYLANDERS have been reproached with want of enterprise, of 
M energy, and of enlightened progression. How far this accusation 
is founded in truth, may perhaps be determined by collating a number of 
prominent facts connected with the past history and present condition 
of their good old State. 

Maryland, when a colony, was the /s¢ to give to the western hemi- 
sphere the noblest of examples in religious toleration.* Maryland, 








* “Tn 1649, the Assembly passed that noble Act of Religious Toleration that has placed Maryland 
so far above her sister colonies, and which threw the mantle of charity over all. The colony truly be- 
came the ‘ Land of the Sanctuary,’ and by this Act all sects and denominations of Christians were se- 
cured in the public profession of their faith, and in the exercise of their religion according to the dic- 
tates of their consciences ’—(Gaszetteer of State of Md) 





“L’ Hopital, and Lord Baltimore, the Catholic founder of Maryland, were the two first legislators who 
uniformly upheld religious liberty, when in power; and Maryland continued the so/itary refuge for the 
oppressed of every Christian sect unti! the Puritans succeeded in subverting the Catholic rule, when 
they basely enacted the whole penal code against those who had so nobly and so generously received 
them.” —(Zecky’s Rationalism in Europe, vol. 2, p. 59-) 
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during the War of Independence, supplied most liberally to the cause 
both men and money ; her Maryland Line, excelled by no soldiers in 
steadiness and courage, did good service on nearly every battle-field, 
from Maine to Georgia.* Nor did the War of 1812 find her recreant, 
but fighting side by side with her sister States against the common 
enemy, Great Britain, crippling her commerce terribly with her Balti- 
timore clippers — the fleetest vessels then known to the world — and 
repelling later in the struggle the British attack upon the city of Balti- 
more by land, and upon Fort McHenry by water. (September 12th 
and 13th, 1814.) 

The first Grand Trunk Railroad of the country was the Baltimore 
and Ohio, chartered in 1826, commenced on July 4th, 1828; and the 
first locomotive ever run upon any railroad was placed upon it. Two 
small roads only had precedence of it—one from Quincy in Massa- 
chusetts, 3 miles in ‘length ; the other the Mauch Chunk R. R., 9 miles 
in length, in Pennsylvania. The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal was 
second only to the Erie Canal in date; in cost it exceeded the latter 
some three or four millions of dollars — having cost $10,000,000.T 

The Washington and Battle Monuments, whose possession has given 
to Baltimore the title of “ Monumental City,” were commenced as 
early as 1815; they were the first of any great dimensions erected in 
the country. Within the last six years, a third monument has been 
built, which is dedicated to the memory of Thos. Wildey, who founded 
the first Society of Odd-Fellows on this continent, April 26th, 1819, in i 
the city of Baltimore. | 

Gas Light was introduced into general use in Baltimore in 1816, and 
the Baltimore Water Company was incorporated as early as 1804; 
Baltimore thus taking precedence of the other cities in these improve- 
ments. 

The frst message by Electric Telegraph ever conveyed by a Com- 
pany, (capital furnished by Baltimore) was between Baltimore and 
Washington city in 1844. It was in these words: “What hath God 
wrought ? ?” Professor Morse first used metallic fdes to convey the 
wires underground, which proving unsatisfactory, he caused the wires 
to be removed, and hung for convenience upon some neighboring trees. 
While in this position he sent a current of electricity through them ) 
with such greatly increased facility, that he thenceforth adopted the 
method of suspension upon poles. 

The great Banking Houses of Brown, Shipley & Co., of London and 
Liverpool, and Brown Bros., & Co., of New York, originated in the 








*** They were under the command of Col. Wm. Smallwood, who afterwards became a Major-General, 
and one of the most distinguished officers whose achievements in the struggle illustrate the bra avery of 
his native State. In the battle of Long Island, and in those of Harlem Heights, White Plains, ‘and 
Fort Washington, the Maryland regiments were conspicuous for their courage and discipline, nor 
were they less so in the ms -morable actions at Trenton and Princeton. With the exception of actions 
in the campaign against Burgoyne, there was no prominent battle of the war, from Brooklyn Heights 
to Yorktown, in which the Marylanders did not take an active and honorable part; and under every 
commander (Washington, La Fayette, De Kalb, and Greene), they earned special notice and applause, 
for gallantry and good conduct. —(Gazetteer of State of Md., p. 17.) 

“Showing in this a marked contrast to the soldiers of some of the other States, of whom Jared 
Sparks of Massachusetts relates: ‘The soldiers being mostly from the Eastern and Middle States, 
marched with re/uctance to the Southward, and showed strong symptoms of discontent when they 
passed through Philadelphia.” —(Southern Review, Jan., 1868, p. 44-) 


+ See American Encyclopedia, and Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines. 
+ Told the writer by General C. O’D. 
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city of Baltimore. The parent house was that of Alexander Brown & 
Sons, a firm still in existence in the latter city, and conducted by a 
grandson of its original chief. 

It was the immense enterprise and energy of Maryland’s citizens, | 
which crippled for a while her resources ; $11,000,000 — an enormous 
sum for that day — were issued in six per cent. bonds by the State, as 
early as 1834 and 1835, to complete the canals and railroads already 
commenced. This, together with the large sums already expended, 
locked up, unproductively, her capital for many years. ‘These obstacles 
have been honorably surmounted, and her State finances are now 
as healthy as those of any State in the Union. 

The largest Copper Smelting Works, and the largest and most pon- 
derous Iron Rolling Mill in the country, are situated in the suburbs 
of Baltimore. 

In many branches of Art and Manufacture, Baltimore city is pre- 
eminent. ‘The Warm Water Heating Apparatus of Hayward, Bartlett 
& Co., is probably unsurpassed on either side of the Atlantic. It has 
been adopted by the New York Custom House and Exchange, at an 
expense of $25,000; by Messrs. Brown, Bros. & Co. for their extensive 
new banking-house in Wall Street ; for the Treasury Buildings in Wash- 
ington city, the Capitol in Richmond, the Chicago Custom House, and 
many other public and private buildings in various sections of this 
country. 

In Marquetry, or Wooden Mosaic Flooring, an artisan of Baltimore 
was selected to lay the floors of the drill-room of the 7th Regiment 
of New York city. For the Manufacture of Silverware and Plate, Balti- 
more has long held a high reputation. 

Baltimore has long stood,unrivalled for the beauty of her Front 
Brick, and for the unsurpassed skill of her masons in laying them. 
Both have been employed in New York in the erection of buildings. 

The business of preparing and exporting Canned Vegetables, Meats 
and Fruits, and Raw and Canned Oysters, is the largest in this country. 
The oyster trade of the State employs 1500 vessels. (See Gazette, 
Jan. 30th, 1868.) 

The highest Shot Tower in the world is located in Baltimore. It is 
246 feet in height — one foot higher than that at Villach in Carinthia.* 

In Naval Architecture, the Winan’s Cigar Steamer may yet give to 
Baltimore the supremacy she once held for speed. 

The Public School System, Steam Fire Apparatus,-and Fire Alarm 
Telegraph, are unsurpassed by any in the country, and Baltimore was 
among the first to adopt them. 

Among the most distinguished Histrionic Characters of the day we 
find Owens, Clarke, and Booth —all Marylanders, and Jefferson, the 
son of a Marylander. 

In Music, the Cathedral Choir for a long time led the van. That 
choir, under the direction of Professor Gegan, performed for the first 
time in this country, Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater.” The only national air 
we can boast which possesses soul-stirring poetry, is the “Star Span- 
gled Banner,” the production of a Marylander. The first Fuzvenile 





* See Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines. 
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Brass Band known in this country was probably that of the House of 
Refuge, situated near Baltimore city. This Band is self-sustaining. 

Among Jurists, no brighter or more distinguished name is found 
than that of Roger B. Taney of Maryland, Chief-Justice of the United 
States, nor need that State be ashamed of its record which has pro- 
duced such men as Samuel Chase, William Pinkney, Luther Martin, 
and Reverdy Johnson. 

When a wretched fratricidal war broke forth in our once happy 
country, the Marylanders betrayed none of that lack of energy of 
which they have been accused. They increased the Federal forces 
by five thousand, and the Confederate by twenty to twenty-five thous- 
and. They gave to the latter her three most distinguished Naval 
Commanders, and showed no diminution of courage or efficiency 
unworthy the descendants of their Revolutionary ancestors. The war 
terminated, they accepted bravely the arbitrament of the sword, 
returned to the arts of peace, and are now repairing by industrious 
enterprise the ravages of war. ‘The aid of the Plough, the Loom, and 
the Anvil, has been invoked, “the sword beaten into the ploughshare, 
the spear into the pruning hook.” ‘The stranger, allured by a climate 
unsurpassed in salubrity on this side of the Atlantic,* is attracted from 
all sections, to make his home in our midst, and assist our people in 
their endeavors to attain increased wealth and renewed happiness. 


E. M. G., Jr. 


The Spectator. 


CHRIST AND CIVILIZATION. 


HERE is a certain difficulty in reviewing the thoughtful and mas- 

terly sermons in which Mr. Church has discussed the great 
problems of the day, how far Christianity and Civilization can co-exist. 
The subject in itself is as wide as our nature and history. The diffi- 
culties that perplex thinking men are apt to take different forms with 
each. Many start from the belief that science has undermined the 
foundations of faith, and that while the moral elements of Christianity 
are taken up into our customs and laws, sensible men can only regard 


* A fine climate, exemption from virulent diseases, the comforts and luxuries of life in profusion, a 
refined hospitality in the inhabitants of the city, combine to make Baltimore one of the most agreeable 
residences in the United States—(A merican Encyclopedia, p. 551.) 

+ Sermons Preached Before the University of Oxford. By R.W. Church, M. A. London: Mac- 
millan and Co, 1868. 
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the doctrines of the Incarnation and Passion as among the legends of 
a later time, when mythology was informed by a higher thought. 
Others of a less speculative bent find themselves face to face in their 
daily lives with the question, how the Sermon on the Mount can be 
reconciled with the laws that seem to keep society together. How are 
we to guard our homes from pauperism, or to hand down the improve- 
ments that seem bound up with accumulated wealth, if we “take no 
thought for the morrow”? A few hold that the Christian scheme of 
morals is not the highest, that it omits certain obvious duties, such as 
that of resistance to tyranny, and takes no account of that subtle sen- 
timent of honour which we call the chivalrous. Mr. Church deals es- 
pecially with the second of these problems, but he keeps all of them in 
view. It is difficult to compress an argument which covers so wide a 
field, which is so austerely reticent that there is not a superfluous word 
or illustration, and where the preacher seems throughout to rely on his 
power of calling up kindred associations and memories. It is harder 
still to do justice to a style whose charms are a perfect simplicity and 
sustained elevation of tone, and which is so flexible and sympathetic 
in its modulations that its reasoning, its eloquence, even its irony seem 
almost the reflex of our own thoughts as we read. We can only pro- 
fess to give very generally the outlines of Mr. Church’s argument ; he 
must be studied in himself to be understood. 

The first sermon is on “ the gifts of civilization.” “ Civilization to us 
means liberty and the power of bearing and using liberty. . . . It means 
the strength of social countenance given, on the whole, to those virtues 
which make life nobler and easier ; it means growing honour for man- 
liness, unselfishness, sincerity, growing value for gentleness, consider- 
ateness, and respect for others. ... . It means the willingness, the 
passion to ameliorate conditions, to communicate advantages, to raise 
the weak and low, to open wide gates and paths for them to that dis- 
cipline of cultivation and improvement, which has produced such fruit 
in others more fortunate than they.” It means further, as Mr. Church 
explains at length, all that is added to the wealth of thought and feel- 
ing and inventive faculty. Are we to renounce this? “It is an easy 
thing to say, as has before now been said, Zeave it. A wiser thought- 
fulness, a braver and deeper faith will say, Use it, only believe that 
there is something greater beyond.” “Civilization runs its great and 
chequered course influenced by religion or independent of it..... 
Yet, after all, henceforth ‘iat will always be more excellent which 
comes nearest to the Spirit of Jesus Christ. Nor is it merely that 
the way of perfection is that which leads to the Cross. “Serious and 
thoughtful men, however much they may be the children and the sol- 
diers of an advancing civilization, must feel, after all, their individual- 
ity. As one by one they die, so one by one each must live much of 
his life. And when a man enters into his closet and is still, if ever, from 
the glories and the occupations of a great part in the world’s business 
ne ee he withdraws up into his mind, and in silence and by himself 
looks in the face his awful destiny, the awful endless road which lies 
before him, the purpose for which he was called into being, the law he 
was meant to live by. .... he can hardly help feeling that the gifts 
of God for this life ave for this life, they cannot reach beyond, they 
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cannot touch that which is to be.” “We want a tie, a bond deeper 
than that of society,” and we find it in the religion given us in the Incar- 
nation and on the Cross ; the religion of “a love which makes us lose 
ourselves when we think of it... ... Love for those made in the 
image of God, and whom God has so loved, love self-surrendering, 
supreme.” 

As Mr. Church has stated the case for civilization as strongly as 
even its warmest apologist could put it, he proceeds in his second ser- 
mon to draw a picture of the ideal of Christian society in the first ages 
of the Church. A society which espoused poverty, renounced family 
ties, offered no resistance to injury, discouraged the building-up of 
wealth, shrank from law, war, and political ambition, and steadily 
looked to the things that were not seen, such was the Early Church in 
its main outlines; and Mr. Church notes finally that it shrank from 
selfishness even more than from suffering, and seemed not to proscribe 
slavery, while its voice never paused in denouncing litigation and the 
lust of gold. It is a strange transition from this to the Church of 
modern times, which recognizes all ordinary occupations as right and 
lawful ; and which, after many fears and misgivings, has deliberately 
taken art, literature, and science into education. ‘The Sermon on the 
Mount seems to have become impossible. We cannot follow it and 
sacrifice society, we cannot keep it as an esoteric religion, we cannot 
explain it away as a code of moral precepts, or as merely figurative. 
Are we dishonest in all this? “Christiani ad contumeliam Christi?” 
or “is Christian civilization a true and fair growth?” The answer is 
that our secular life is a part of God’s plan, and that when He came 
among us to widen our prospects of thought and hope, He yet passed his 
days below chiefly in ministering to temporal wants. Having taken pos- 
session of the world, He has sanctified and transformed human society. 
Our worldly occupations, even war and riches, even the Babel life of 
our great cities, “ shadows as they are compared with the ages that are 
before us, and tainted with evil, we believe that they have felt the hand 
of the Great Healer.” The Church has outlived the conditions of its 
first growth, the necessities of breaking up a depraved society, and the 
season when none could serve it who were not prepared to accept lit- 
eral poverty. Then were the days of heroic abnegation, now are times 
of quiet equable growth; yet the Cross can only mean one thing. 
Christianity can ally itself with riches or poverty, the life of enterprise 
or seclusion ; it can bear power ; it can bear the strain and absorption 
of great undertakings, but it recoils from selfishness. “ Everywhere it 
implies really great thoughts, great hopes, great attempts.” Such devo- 
tion is not confined to Christians. “The Great Master, who first made 
men in earnest about these things, has taught some who seem not to 
follow Him.” But Christians have a wider horizon, a strength not of 
their own, and “the inheritance of these words and counsels by which 
at first the world was overcome.” ‘Those who shall best catch the 
meaning of the Gospels, and follow it most fearlessly, “will be the 
masters of the future.” 

In the third sermon on “ Christ’s Example,” Mr. Church shows that 
the great fitness of Christianity to adapt itself to all persons and times 
is connected with the fact that our Lord gave us a life to imitate rather 
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than a code of precepts to follow, and that His “ character is the Chris- 
tian law.” Moral laws and creeds, however admirable in themselves, 
have an clement of finality, and are in some sense limited by the con- 
ditions under which they were first framed. But there are unsounded 
depths in a character, and we can trace it through all varieties of shift- 
ing circumstances, and carry its spirit with us into all extremes of for- 
tune and tasks of life. Take, for instance, the seeming antagonism of 
the lives of action and contemplation. “No recluse conveys so abso- 
lutely the idea of abstraction from the world as our Lord in the thick 
of His activity.” Or take the life of philosophical speculation, and 
contrast it with that “life, governed by its end and purpose, in which 
shows or illusions have no place, founded on unshrinking, unexaggera- 
ted truth, facing everything as it is without disguise or mistake.” 
“Unless it is all one at last to be a trifler or in earnest . . . that life 
is the one which all conditions want and all may use as their guide.” 
In a passage of fervid eloquence, Mr. Church goes on to point out how 
even the miracle always present among us, that Christ can be the one 
standard to rich and poor, to wise and ignorant, is as nothing to the 
wonder that he has been the constant standard to distant and different 
ages, in whom each has seen its best idea embodied. An age of intel- 
lectual confusion recognized him as the great teacher and prophet ; the 
monk followed his steps into poverty ; the Reformer worshipped Him 
as “the quickener of the dead letter, the stern rebuker of a religion 
which had forgotten its spirit ;” and we in modern times look to Him 
as the ideal exemplar of perfect manhood. He is all this, and He is 
infinitely more. “That one and the same Form has borne the eager 
scrutiny of each anxious and imperfect age, and each age has recog- 
nized with boundless sympathy and devotion what it missed in the 
world, and has found in Him what it wanted.” 

In the fourth and last sermon on “ Civilization and Religion,” Mr. 
Church sweeps away the arguments by which a timid faith will some- 
times meet the claim that the world has outlived Christianity. He 
thinks it possible “that very excellent things planted in the first in- 
stance by Christianity may yet thrive and grow strong, where there is 
little reference to their historical origin.” The real charge against civ- 
ilization is not that it is immoral, but that it is incomplete. It may even, 
in many respects, take upon itself the functions which were at first dis- 
charged by religion, and as it has made the repression of crime its own 
peculiar domain, may vindicate education as a province. But in 
widening the sphere of its energies it will merely be conquering fresh 
kingdoms to the Church, calling forth fresh energies to be Christian- 
ized, laying bare deeper spiritual wants, which can only find interpre- 
tation and sympathy in religion. “ Civilization is the wisdom and wit 
of this world, and its office is for this world. . . . Beyond the present, 
—and I include in this the futurity, as far as we can conceive it, of our 
condition here,— it does not pretend to go.” Considering the great 
hold which the present has, and must have, upon us, the constant re- 
cord of moral failure and moral deterioration, the perpetual growth of 
conventions and subtle forms of materialism, it is a miracle of human 
history that religion should still have preserved itself the same, and 
“be able to make men hold fast by faith and hope in the invisible.” 
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Never was this function more necessary, never was it more urgent to 
retain our hold on “the highest and central truths of humanity” than 
at a time when the very greatness of this world and its kingdoms ap- 
pears to narrow our horizon. Again, the peace of our family life de- 
pends very much on its purity, that idea “ which had its birth for us in 
that wonderful mixture of severity with tenderness, of inexorable and 
exacting holiness with boundless pity for the sinner, tolerance for the 
weak and welcome for the penitent, which marked the Son of Man.” 
Civilization, which represents essentially the idea of individual liberty, 
does not condemn or brand offences against the virtue of purity, “in 
the sense in which w/t/ religion it condemns injustice, cruelty, and 
falsehood.” To religion alone, always instinct with the finer spiritual 
senses, never losing sight of discipline, can we look for an effectual 
safeguard against the revolt which is only not proclaimed. How the 
functions of the Church are to be discharged in the actual world is a 
problem which we can only dimly forecast, but we may believe that a 
great part will always be assigned to the personal influence of indi- 
viduals, to truth incorporate in human character. “There are many 
things which we have not in our hands ; what we have is this, whether 
we will act out our belief.” “No donbt signs are about us which mean 
something which we dare scarcely breathe. . . . . But awe is neither 
despair nor fear, and Christians have had bad days before. A faith 
which has come out alive from the darkness of the tenth century, the 
immeasurable corruption of the fifteenth, the religious policy of the 
sixteenth, and the philosophy commenting on the morals of the eight- 
eenth, may face without shrinking even the subtler perils of our own. 
Only let us bear in mind that it is not an abstraction, a system, or an 
idea, which has to face them ; it is we who believe.” 

It is the great charm of Mr. Church’s sermons that they seem to 
carry about them a perfume of many men’s thoughts and tempera- 
ments, as if the preacher had lived out of himself, taking passionless 
survey of what was best and wisest around. In the careful limitations 
by which he strips his argument of all adventitious aids, giving up all 
that an adversary could fairly claim, and much that might seem de- 
fensible to a less thoughtful or less honest apologist, we recognize the 
disciple of Bishop Butler. ‘The compressed fervour of the style recalls 
Father Newman in the old days at St. Mary’s ; the hearty recognition 
of the personal element in religion has a familiar ring to pupils of Mr. 
Maurice ; and there is something in the serene wisdom of the reflective 
passages that reminds us of Mr. Martineau. Nevertheless, no one can 
doubt that Mr. Church’s mastery of his subject is due to himself alone, 
and that where he seems most indebted, he rather incorporates and 
fuses than borrows and wears. We dare not say that his theology will 
solve the problem of every man’s life and conscience to more than a 
very few ; but as a sign that there are still men among us who under- 
stand what civilization is, and can yet believe in something that is 
above it, and who can write about what they think holiest without 
raising a single party watchword, we regard these sermons as a land- 
mark in religious thought. They help us to understand the latent 
strength of a Christianity that is assailed on all sides; and when we 
remember that the preacher has lived hitherto without any recognition 
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from governments, from ecclesiastical superiors, or from the Univer- 
sity which he once saved from the commission of a deplorable folly, 
we begin to understand the weakness of the Anglican Church. 


Hearth and Home. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
3Y MME. OCTAVIA WALTON LE VERT. 


“Or all the fairest cities of the earth, there is none so fair as Florence; search 
within, without, all is enchantment. ’Tis the past contending with the present, and, 
in turn, each has the mastery.” 


Y visit to Florence was a bouquet of delights, and its crowning 
flower was the acquaintance it gave me with Mrs. Browning. 

We were brought ev rapport by a kindly letter from one of her dear- 
est friends, and, thus presented, we were received in the most cordial 
manner, and were often her guests. Years of trial, care and sorrow 
have never dimmed the bright remembrance of those evenings passed 
at Casa Guidi, seated by the windows of that historic dwelling. Her 
poems had charmed me in my home, by “the shores of the Mexican 
sea,” for who can read them and not feel the heart bounding with 
warm emotion? Like the sibyl’s leaves of fate, they seem the record 
of our own experience, the history of our own joys and sorrows, our 
aspirations and our struggles. Although my admiration of Mrs. 
Brownitig as an author was very enthusiastic, it was never until listen- 
ing to her conversation that I realized how truly she was great and 
gloriously gifted, and how august was the heroism and power of will 
which had soared above the anguish of constant suffering. Most 
touchingly she referred to the seven long years of her invalid life, which 
had been the result of a terrible grief, intense and overwhelming. For 
a time it had crushed her to earth, but the sweet consolations of a pure 
religion rescued her from despair, and gave her resignation and sub- 
mission. Never, in alluding to those seven grief-ladened years, did 
she utter a complaint of their bitterness, although she was bereft of all 
intercourse with relatives and friends for months at a time, and fre- 
quently deprived of the light of day, in consequence of an affection 
of the eyes, induced by incessant reading and writing, yet, even under 
this affliction, she never repined, neither was she the victim of ennui, 
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for imagination, the ally of genius, was always her companion, filling 
the gloom with its beautiful creations. Many of her noblest poems, 
which were the pride of her compatriots and the delight of multitudes 
beyond the Atlantic, were written during this long imprisonment, while 
she was as securely a captive as Silvio Pellico in his dungeon, for pain 
is an inexorable jailer, from whom there is no escape. She was emi- 
nently charming in /¢fe-a-téte conversation, never extremely animated, 
but always earnest, gentle, and kind in manner. Her remarks were 
often full of quiet humor, but no satire was ever mingled with them. 
She was as wonderful for her sweetness of temper as she was for her 
learning ; and, besides, she had a great talent as a listener, and her 
large, magnetic eyes seemed to possess the power of calling forth the 
expression of all that was best and noblest in the minds of those who 
answered her pleasant questionings. It was impossible to dwell upon 
the trivialities of fashionable society or the gossip of the day, in her 
presence. The good qualities of her friends were often her favorite 
themes. Her spoken words glowed with the same light from the soul 
which is manifested in all her writings. Her love of natural scenery 
was as great as her appreciation of the beautiful in art, and she de- 
lighted in descriptions of “lands beyond the sea,” especially of tropical 
regions. 

As I looked upon this fairy-like creature, so slight and delicate in 
form, and listened to her eloquent language, she seemed to me 


“ A soul of fire, enshrined in a shell of pearl.” 


It was a rare privilege to have heard her speak of the blessing of that 
gift of poetry, which had created for her an ideal world, wherein she 
lived as though in another sphere. Oh! that choice and wondrous 
gift, which had stolen away the pangs of suffering, and lighted up the 
deep gloom of the darkened chamber! How delightful it was to hear 
her repeat those words, which had so charmed me in her sonnets: 


“T lived, with visions for my company, 
Instead of men and women, years ago, 
And found them gentle mates, nor thought to know 
A sweeter music than they played to me.” 


The exquisite poems written during those seven grief-ladened years 
thrilled many hearts, but none so intensely as that of Robert Brown- 
ing, a poet of rare merit himself. He read these outpourings of her 
gifted mind, and profoundly admired them. He resolved to make the 
acquaintance of Elizabeth Barrett, but her physician had forbidden her 
to receive any visitors, as her health was too feeble for the excitement of 
society. For months he entreated to see her, writing impassioned 
poems, which mysteriously found their way to her chamber. At last 
she consented to grant him an interview, if her father and the physi- 
cian would permit her. Both positively forbade the meeting. But 
Robert Browning was too determined to be thus vanquished. He 
ceased sending her tokens of admiration, and sought out other means 
of accomplishing his purpose. In society he became acquainted with 
a lady, who was the intimate friend of Elizabeth Barrett, one of the 
few persons who ever saw her. At once he made her his confidante, 
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and so entirely did he win her sympathy, by his enthusiastic praise of 
her friend’s poems, that she promised to urge Miss Barrett to see him. 
This same charming lady has often described the entreaties, the 
beseechings, the anxiety of Robert Browning to look upon the face of 
this woman, whose written words had captivated his mind and heart. 

There is a majesty and might in a great love, which never fails to 
triumph in the end. Miss Barrett’s friend proved likewise the friend of 
Robert Browning, for she soon succeeded in obtaining consent for an 
interview. As Miss Barrett was still an invalid, she received him in 
her boudoir, reclining on a sofa, pale and fair as a lily which 
the storm has bent beneath its power, without changing its loveliness. 
One glance from her soul-beaming eyes, one look upon her angelic 
face, completed the conquest her genius had commenced, and at once 
he resolved to gather this delicate flower to his own bosom, and shel- 
ter it there forever. 

Robert Browning may well be styled a ven-vidi-vici man, for his genial 
manner and enchanting conversation were irresistible, and Miss Barrett 
soon loved him to adoration. 

Who can doubt this, after reading her sonnets from the Portuguese, 
which are really “Sonnets from the Heart”? In them her love is 
clearly revealed. It is like the bursting forth of a long pent-up stream, 
bearing away on its rushing waters all the,cares and sorrows of her 
former years, brightening and revivifying the life before so desolate. 
The past and the future seem ignored, and only the present lives upon 
the face of time. There are no love poems in any language so touch- 
ing, so refined, and exquisite. 

How true is the picture of her condition when she first met him: 

“ As brighter ladies do not count it strange, 
For love, to give up acres and degree, 
I yield the grave for thy sake, and exchange 
My near sweet view of heaven for earth with thee.” 


And then, of his influence in changing the entire aspect of life for her : 


“Betwixt me and the dreadful outer brink, 
Of obvious death, where I, who thought to sink, 
Was caught up into love, and taught 
The whole of life in a new rhythm.” 


“T love thee! mark, I love thee —in thy sight, 
I stand transfigured, glorified aright.” 


After a long wooing, she consented to be his wife, but the opposition 
of her father and friends was very violent. They insisted that she 
should dismiss her lover. Although she listened to their suggestions, 
she heeded them not, and Robert Browning triumphed again, as he 
had before over the obstacles which impeded their first meeting. 

She was so ill on her wedding-day that she could not rise from her 
sofa, but Robert Browning held her up in his strong arms while the 
marriage ceremony was performed, and, directly afterward, carried her 
to Italy. 

The delicious climate, and the greater restorative of intense happi- 
ness, wrought a wonderful change. Although she was still delicate, 
she could walk out, and drive every day, and was the mother of a lovely 
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little boy. This child was such an object of admiration to the pea- 
sants, that often, in passing the carriage, as they drove through the 
country roads, they would call out to each other: “Look! look! there 
is the mother and her angel-child !” 

My last evening in Florence was spent with Mrs. Browning. As she 
was slightly ill, she reclined upon a sofa near the window, resting her 
head upon her small hand, which was half-hidden by her long curls, 
After speaking most affectionately of our mutually dear friend in Eng- 
land, Italy became her theme. The enthusiasm of her whole nature 
was excited by the hope of seeing that dear land of her adoption re- 
generated and free. Her eloquence was that of the hero and the pa- 
triot, and could the down-trodden have heard her, it would have nerved 
them for another struggle for libery. Involuntarily I exclaimed: 

“ How devotedly you love Italy!” ‘ 

For a moment she was silent, then, starting up, she threw back 
those long, dark curls, which hung like a graceful veil around her, 
while her large eyes grew luminous with intense feeling, as she re- 

lied : 
i. Love Italy! I should love Italy! I never lived until I came here, 
Before, all was pain and endurance; and now, all is love, light and 
io ” 


Never shall I forget that evening. Truly could I say, with Milton: 


“ With thee conversing, I forget all time; 
All seasons and their change, all please alike.” 


When the lamps were lighted, the child ran in, repeating to his 
mother some stanzas he had made during his evening walk, for, although 
so young, he was already a poet. Soon afterward, we were joined by 
Robert Browning. There was a sparkling merriment and genial warmth 
in his words very captivating, not more charming, however, than his 
tenderness toward his wife. He carefully wrapped a large shawl 
around her, fearing the evening air might chill her, for, though it was 
May, the mountain wind was cold. 

Their union seemed perfect in happiness. Both heart and mind had 
met its affinity — he with such buoyant spirits, vitality, and strength ; 
she so unassuming, gentle, and artless as a child, and yet so learned, 
so gifted. My last visit to the art-beautified and love-sanctified home 
of Casa Guidi will live in my heart and memory forever. 

Italy, especially Florence, was the constant abode of the Brownings, 
except one visit to England. Mrs. Browning was never contented else- 
where. Italy was the land of her adoption and of her fervent love, 
and she never left it until the angels came and bore her to heaven, 
whose glories she beheld as the cord of life was slowly unwinding, and 
murmured with her latest breath: “ It is beautiful! ” 
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ARRIAGE is, of all earthly unions, almost the only one per- 
mitting of no change but that of death. It is that engage- 

ment in which man exerts his most awful and solemn power — the 
power of responsibility which belongs to him as one that shall give 
account, the power of abnegating the right to change, the power of 
parting with his freedom, the power of doing ¢Aat¢ which in this world 
can never be reversed. And yet it is perhaps that relationship which 
is spoken of most frivolously, and entered into most carelessly and 
most wantonly. It is not a union merely between two creatures — it is 
a union between two spirits ; and the intention of that bond is to per- 
fect the nature of both, by supplementing their deficiencies with the 
force of contrast, giving to each sex those excellences in which it is 
naturally deficient: to the one, strength of character, and firmness of 
moral will; to the other, sympathy, meekness, tenderness. And 
just so solemn and just so glorious as these ends are for which the 
union was contemplated and intended, just so terrible are the conse- 
quences if it be perverted and abused. For there is no relationship 
which has so much power to ennoble and exalt. Very strong Jan- 
guage does the Apostle use respecting it: ‘ What knoweth thou, O wife, 
whether thou shalt save thy husband? Or how knowest thou, O man, 
whether thou shalt save thy wife?’ The very power of saving belongs 
to this relationship. And, on the other hand, there is no earthly rela- 
tionship which has so much power to wreck and ruin the soul. For 
there are two rocks in this world of ours on which the soul must either 
anchor or be wrecked. ‘The one is God ; the other is the sex opposite 
to itself. ‘The one is the ‘ Rock of Ages,’ on which, if the human soul 
anchors, it lives the blessed life of faith ; against which, if the soul be 
dashed and broken, there ensues the wreck of Atheism — the worst 
ruin of the soul. The other rock is of another character. Blessed is 
the man, blessed is the woman, whose life-experience has taught a con- 
fiding belief in the excellences of the sex opposite to their own —a 
blessedness second only to the blessedness of salvation. And the ruin, 
in the other case, is second only to the ruin of everlasting perdition—the 
same wreck and ruin of the soul. ‘These, then, are the two tremendous 
alternatives : on the one hand, the possibility of securing, in all sympa- 
thy and tenderness, the laying of that step in which man rises to his 
perfection; on the other -hand, the blight of all sympathy, to be 
dragged down to earth, and forced to become frivolous and common- 
place — to lose all zest and earnestness in life, to have heart and life 
degraded by mean and perpetually recurring sources of disagreement. 
- These are the two alternatives, and it is the worst of these alterna- 
tives which the young risk when they form an inconsiderate union,— 
excusably, indeed, because through inexperience ; and it is the worst of 
these alternatives which parents risk, not excusably, but inexcusably, 
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when they bring up their children with no higher view of what that tie 
is, than the merely prudential one of a rich and honorable marriage.” 


A CHRISTIAN’S CREED.— 


I believe in dreams of duty, 
Warnings where they can’t control, 
Fragments of the glorious beauty 
That once filled th’ unfall’n soul : 
In the godlike wreck of nature 
Sin did in the sinner leave 
That may still regain the stature 
It hath fall’n from — I believe. 


I believe in human kindness 
Large amid the sons of men, 
Nobler far in willing blindness 
Than in censure’s keenest ken: 
In the gentleness that slowly 
Sanctions what would others grieve, 
In the trust that deep and holy, 
Hopeth all things — I believe. 


I believe in self-denial, 
And its secret throb of joy: 
In the love that lives through trial, 
Dying not, though death destroy : 
In those fond and full believings 
That, though all the world deceive, 
Will not let its dark deceivings 
Wake suspicion — I believe. 


I believe in man’s affection 
Tender, true, unselfish, high, 
Infancy’s almost perfection, 
And in woman’s purity: 
In Ais lofty soul-sustaining 
That can to ove purpose cleave, 
In Aer gentle uncomplaining 
Peace and patience — I believe. 


I believe in self-devotion, 
The long sacrifice of years, 
Noblest fruits of deep emotion, 
Man’s blood-shedding, woman’s tears: 
In the pure prevailing passion 
Human hearts by God conceive, 
And, despite the world’s cold fashion, 
Live and die for — I believe. 


I believe in human weakness 
Trying to be strong and true, 
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Owning its impassion’d meekness 
What it would, but could not do: 
In its consciousness of failing, 
Which the less it doth perceive, 
Doth the more leave unavailing 
All its efforts — I believe. 


I believe in Love renewing 
All that sin hath swept away, 

Leaven-like its work pursuing 
Night by night and day by day: 

In the power of its remoulding, 
In the grace of its reprieve, 

In the glory of beholding 

Its perfection — I believe. 


I believe in Love Eternal 
Fixed in God’s unchanging will, 
That beneath the deep infernal 
Hath a depth that’s deeper still : 
In its patience, its endurance 
To forbear, and to retrieve, 
In the large and full assurance 
Of its triumph —I believe. 


— Good Words. 






“THERE are three ways in which the human race hitherto has 
endeavored to construct itself into a family: first, by the sword ; sec- 
ondly, by an ecclesiastical system ; and thirdly, by trade or commerce. 
First, by the sword. The Assyrian, the Persian, the Greek, and the 
Roman, have done their work — in itself, a most valuable and impor- 
tant one ; but, so far as the formation of mankind into a family was 
the object aimed at, the work of the sword has done almost nothing. 
Then there was the ecclesiastical system —the grand attempt of the 
Church of Rome to organize all men into one family, with one ecclesi- 
astical, visible, earthly head. Being Protestants, it is not necessary for 
us to state our conviction that this attempt has been a signal and com- 
plete failure. We now come to the system of commerce and trade. 
We are told that that which chivalry and honor could not do, which an 
ecclesiastical system could not do, personal interest w7// do. Trade is 
to bind men together into one family. When they feel it their cvterest 
to be one, they will be brothers. Brethren, that which is built on sel- 
fishness cannot stand. The system of personal interest must be shiv- 
ered into atoms. Therefore, we, who have observed the ways of God 
in the past, are waiting in quiet but awful expectation until He shall 
confound this system, as he has confounded those which have gone 
before. And it may be affected by convulsions more terrible and 
‘more bloody than the world has yet seen. While men are talking of 
peace, and of the great progress of civilization, there is heard in the 
distance the noise of armies gathering rank on rank ; east and west, 
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north and south, are rolling towards us the crushing thunders of uni- 
versal war. 

Therefore, there is but one other system to be tried, and that is the 
Cross of Christ —a system that is not to be built on selfishness, nor 
upon blood, nor upon personal interest, but upon Love. Love, not 
self; the Cross of Christ, and not the mere working out of the ideas 
of individual humanity.” 





“Wuy do you show favor to your enemies instead of destroying 
them ?” said a chieftain to the Emperor Sigismund. “ Do I not destroy 
them by making them my friends?” was the Emperor’s reply. Kind- 
ness is the best weapon with which to beat an adversary. 





SCIENCE, DISCOVERIES, INVENTIONS, &e. 


HIGHLY interesting and important archxological discovery, re- 
marks the A‘heneum, has recently been made near Hildesheim 
by a party of Prussian soldiers, whilst making excavations for rifle-butts 
for the military in garrison at that town. It consists of a great num- 
ber of plates, dishes, vases, drinking-cups, candelabra, &c., all of pure 
silver, and of most elaborate workmanship. The largest piece is the 
cover of a vase which, though much oxydized, still shows chasings in 
high relief of stags, dogs, and other animals. Another work of great 
artistical value is a drinkirg-cup, eight inches high, with two handles 
covered with vine leaves and masks exquisitely wrought. Another 
piece consists of a flat vase, on the inside of which is represented a 
beautiful full-length figure of Minerva, the helmet, wgis, and other at- 
tributes being gilt. Another vase bears a gilt medallion of the infant 
Hercules strangling the serpent. At first it was supposed that this 
great treasure belonged to some person of comparatively modern times 
who buried it for safety, and that the objects appertained to the Re- 
naissance period, the workmanship being ascribed to Ghiberti, Cellini, 
and other eminent Italian artists. But according to a report made on 
the articles by a Commission of archzologists and others specially ap- 
pointed by the Prussian Government for this purpose, they belong to 
the best period of Roman art. Some members of the Commission are 
of opinion that the objects formed part of the camp table-equipage of 
a Roman General, and even conjecture that they may have been some 
of the spoils taken from Varus after the defeat of the Roman legions 
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under him, by the Teutonic Commander Arminius. Varus, classical 
readers will remember, was a Roman pro-consul, and after serving as 
Governor of Syria, was appointed Commander of the Roman forces in 
Germany. He is stated to have returned from Syria with an enormous 
amount of treasure, a portion of which he carried with him to Ger- 
many. Being defeated by Arminius, he killed himself. What renders 
the connection between the treasure in question and Varus the more 
probable, is the circumstance that the locality where he was defeated 
is not more than thirty miles from where it has been discovered. We 
may add that Dr. Berndorf, of Gottingen, has succeeded in decipher- 
ing twenty-four inscriptions on the vases engraved in ancient Roman 
characters. ‘These inscriptions will be shortly published in the Gé+- 
tingen Archeological Fournal. Another very interesting feature of the 
discovery is, that on nearly every piece of plate is inscribed its weight, 
which, it is believed, will go far to set at rest the vexed question of 
what the Roman weights really were. 


Sea-SicKNEss.—Professor Fordyce Barker, of New York, who has 
had many opportunities of gathering the experience of others in the 
treatment of sea-sickness, lays down the following rules, which have, 
he says, been thoroughly and successfully tested, usually in all those 
who suffer most from the neglect to remain exempt from sickness even 
during a long voyage. ‘They are, remarks the British Medical Fournal, 
equally applicable, mutatis mutandis, to short voyages. 1. Have every 
preparation made at least twenty-four hours before starting, so that the 
system may not be exhausted by overwork and want of sleep. This 
direction is particularly important for ladies. 2. Eat as hearty a 
meal as possible before going on board. 3. Go on board sufficiently 
early to arrange such things as may be wanted for the first day or two, 
so that they may be easy of access ; then undress and go to bed, before 
the vessel gets under way. The neglect of this rule by those who are 
liable to sea-sickness is sure to be regretted. 4. Eat regularly and 
heartily, but without raising the head, for at least one or twodays. In 
this way the habit of digestion is kept up, the strength is preserved, 
while the system becomes accustomed to the constant change of equi- 
librium. 5. On the first night out take some laxative pills, as, for 
example, two or three of thc compound rhubarb pills. Most persons 
have a tendency to become constipated at sea, although diarrhoea 
occurs in a certain percentage. Constipation not only results from 
sea-sickness, but in turn aggravates it. ‘The reason has already been 
given why cathartics should not be taken before starting. The effer- 
vescing laxatives, like the seidlitz, or the solution of the citrate of 
magnesia, taken in the morning on an empty stomach, are bad in sea- 
sickness. 6. After having become so far habituated to the sea as to 
be able to take your meals at the table and to go on deck, never think 
of rising in the morning until you have eaten something, as a plate of 
oatmeal porridge or a cup of coffee or tea, with sea-biscuit or toast. 
7. If subsequently, during the voyage, the sea should become unusu- 
ally rough, go to bed before getting sick. It is foolish to dare anything 
when there is no glory to be won, and something may be lost. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF TEA-MAKING.—The results of the investigations 
of careful experimenters are hardly, perhaps, sufficiently known to the 
multitude of tea-drinkers. The whole subject is carefully summarized 
by Dr. Letheby in his recent Cantor Lectures, which are now being re- 
ported in the Chemical News. ‘There is a popular notion, which is an 
incorrect one, that soft water is best for tea-making. As a matter of 
fact, our London water, which has about five degrees of hardness when 
boiled, makes the best flavoured tea, provided that it be allowed to 
stand upon the tea sufficiently long. Boiling tea is one of the follies 
of which the officials in workhouses and other large establishments are 
guilty. This makes a deep-coloured solution, containing the worthless 
bitter extractive matter, which is devoid of physiological or dietetic 
property. In point of strength, it is found experimentally that infusions 
of tea and coffee are strong enough when about two and a half tea- 
spoonfuls of tea, or two ounces of freshly-roasted coffee, are infused in 
a pint of boiling water. From some inquiries which Dr. Edward 
Smith made into the relative average weights of a spoonful of different 
kinds of tea, it is to be inferred that the quantity of black tea used, as 
compared with that of green, is as three to two. 





FACETIZ. 


CERTIFICATE FROM A ScotcH MINisteR.—* To all his Majesty’s 

loving subjects, who can feel for a fellow-sinner in distress, I beg 
to certify that the bearer, W. J , is the son of my old .bellman, a 
man well known in this neighbourhood for his honest poverty and ex- 
cessive sloth, and the son has inherited a full share of the father’s 
poverty, and a double portion of his indolence. I cannot say that the 
bearer has many virtues to boast of; but he is not altogether unmind- 
ful of Scriptural injunctions, having striven, with no small success, to 
‘replenish the earth,’ though he has done but little to subdue the same. 
It was his misfortune to lose his cow lately, from too little care and 
too much chaff; and that walking skeleton, which he calls his ‘horse,’ 
having ceased to ‘hear the oppressor’s voice, or dread the tyrant’s load,’ 
the poor man has now no means of repairing his loss but the skins of 
the defunct and the generosity of a benevolent public, whom he ex- 
pects to be stimulated to greater liberality by this testimonial from — 

Theirs, with respect, 





WILL. LESLIE.” 
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To THE YOUNG AND HanpsomME—We do not take unqualified delight 
in all the writings of Mrs. Fanny Fern, but she often talks good sense in 
plain English. For instance, denouncing the follies of dress, which 
runs as wild in Broadway as in Bond Street, she says : — 

“Oh, how I wish that a bevy of young, handsome girls, of good social position, 
would inaugurate a plain lady-like costume for street and church wear. I say young 
and handsome, because if an old woman does this, the little chits toss their heads 
and say, ‘ Oh, she has had her day, and don’t care now — and we want ours.’ ” 

A very good suggestion. Ifa bevy of young and handsome English 
girls would like to act upon it, and will send us their photographs, and 
an intimation of their wishes, our office shall be at their service, and 
Punch will be happy to preside. Cigarettes and maraschino — tea 
constantly ready. No old ones, please ; not that we consider age a 
crime, exactly, but we prefer the little Chits. 





List or New Works.—Greece, and its Constitution, by Suet-onius. 
Dissent in Danger, by Kant. The Church of the Fathers, by La Mo- 
thitre. Jane Eyre (revised), by Mol-itre. Hens and their Manage- 
ment, by De Kock. Charlotte Russe, by Rousseau. From Newtown 
to Rome, by Warren Holt. Hisfory of Malta, by Dr. Brewer. Land- 
lords and their Duties, by Sir Emerson Tennent. Beer and how to 
brew it, by Malt-hus. 





Ex Fumo Dare Lucem —One of the Swiss cantons has just forbid- 
den young men under eighteen to smoke, whilst in one of the Ameri- 
can states it is proposed to give them the suffrage at that age. Both 
are Republican ideas, and seem to have something in common. We 
quite understand that a man should not be allowed to smoke until he 
has a vote ; for then he can put the latter in his pipe and smoke it. 
It would puzzle a good many people’ to know what else to do with it. 





Tue Emperor of Russia has started for Naples. It is reported that 
he is about to descend the crater of Vesuyius with a view to protesting 
strongly against the continual use of explosive material by the author- 
ities in that volcano. The mission is scientific and humane, but we 
regret to say that in consequence there will be no Court at St. Peters- 
burg this winter. 





ExpLaNatTIon.—A lady of Stepney requests us to say that she has 
read a cock-and-bull story about a pillar letter-box in that district sud- 
denly exploding, a gas-pipe being accused of having leaked into it. 
She wishes justice to be done, even to gasmen (though they do cheat, 
and she doesn’t believe in the meter a bit), and she thinks it right to 
say that, having good cause and occasion to rebuke her husband very 
severely, she did so in a letter which she posted in the box in question, 
What exploded she has no doubt was her Blowing-Up letter, as her 
husband has never apologised. 





A SINGULAR freak of nature was seen in a town out West, recently, 
in the shape of a man with three ears — one on each side of his head, 
and a third (which belonged to another fellow) between his teeth. 
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A SENSIBLE SERENADE.— 


I sing beneath your lattice, love, 
A song of great regard for you ; 
The moon is getting rather high — 

My voice is, too. 


The blossoms on the pumpkin-vine 
Are weeping diamond tears of dew ; 
Tis warm, the flowers are wilting fast — 
My linen, too. 


How motionless the cedars stand, 
With silent moonbeams slanting thro’ ; 
The air is very drowsy, love — 
And I am, too. 


Oh, could I soar on loving wings, 
And at your window gently woo! 
But then your lattice you would bolt — 
So I'll bolt, too, 


And now I’ve done my serenade ; 
Farewell! my best regards to you ; 
I’ll close with one (French) word for all — 
And that is out. 


— Gorge Arnold. 





One of those odd bits of wit that get detached from books and float 
about the columns of country papers is worth preserving. It is the 
definition of a bachelor as “a man who has missed the opportunity of 
making a woman wretched.” Would it not be more in accordance, 
however, with common sense and common experience to reverse the 
epigram and define an old maid as “a woman who had missed the op- 
portunity of making a man insufferably happy ”? 





A Bit or BricutNess.—Those who totally deny that England has 
ever behaved worse to the United States than the United States have 
to England, may nevertheless entirely approve of the suggestion thus 
made at the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, when the pacific 
American Minister dined there the other day, by Mr. Bright : — 

“Then let us here, if we can, originate or help on a new idea, which is, that the 
American people are the same people,.and that every man, be he a Member of Par- 
liament, or a mere private citizen, or Minister of State, and every writer who endea- 
vours to create jealousy between the two nations, is an enemy not only to those two 
nations, but is an enemy to the human race.” 


As above, at any rate, ditto to Mr. Bright. His proposal, endorsed, 


has hereby the advantage of a world-wide circulation. Copy, however, 
and approve, likewise, American newspapers. 





A Goop Pun.—Canon Godall was proverbially fond of punning. 
About the same time that he was made Provost of Eton he also re- 
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ceived a stall at Windsor. A young lady of his acquaintance, while 
congratulating him on his elevation, and requesting him to give the 
young ladies of Eton and Windsor a ball during the vacation, happened 
to touch his wig with her fan, and caused the powder to fly about, upon 
which the doctor exclaimed, “ My dear, you can get the powder out of 
the canon, but not the ball.” 





Tue Worst or WEALTH.—Rossini is stated to have left a fortune 
of two millions and a half of francs. Few composers have been so 
successful as he was in turning notes into cash. Fancy leaving a for- 
tune of above two million francs! But: perhaps that is what you 
wouldn’t fancy. The worst of having made a large fortune is being 
obliged to leave it. 





Some CoNSOLATION.—Many of those ladies who were disappointed 
at being refused the franchise are now quite contented to be without a 
vote ; for they have been told that’ one of the questions Electors are 
bound to answer at the polling booths is, “ What is your age?” 





WoMEN AND Bapies.—In the early days of California, a woman could 
hardly walk through the streets of San Francisco without having every 
one pause to gaze on her, and children were so rare that once in a theatre 
in the same city, where a woman had taken her infant, when it began to 
cry, just as the orchestra began to play, a man in the pit cried out, “stop 
those fiddles and let the baby cry. I haven’t heard such a sound for 
ten years.” ‘The audience applauded this sentiment, the orchestra 
stopped, and the baby continued its performance amid unbounded en- 
thusiasm.” 





THERE is said to be living in Winchester a man who is possessed of 
such powerful memory that he is employed by the various benevolent 
societies to “remember the poor.” 





SomEBODY once asked Tom Corwin if he had heard a certain story 
of Lewis D. Campbell’s. “Was it about himself?” inquired Mr. Cor- 
win. “No, I believe not.” “Well, then, I never heard it,” said Mr. 
Corwin gravely. 





“How do you like the looks of the varmint ?” asked an Arkansian 
of a down-easter who was gazing with distended eyes at an alligator 
with open jaws on the banks of the Mississippi. ‘ Waal,” responded 
the Yankee, recovering his mental equipoise, “he ain’t what you'd call 
a handsome critter, but he’s a deal of openness when he smiles.” 





“T wouLp bestow my daughter,” said Themistocles, “upon a man 
without money, rather than upon money without a man.” 





A GENTLEMAN conversing with a lady friend a short time since, claimed 
that he could parodize on the hoop question any verse that she might 
choose to repeat. She accordingly rehearsed the following from the 
“Old Sexton :” 
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“ Nigh to a grave that was newly made 
Leaned a sexton old on his earth-worn spade. 
His work was done, and paused to wait 
The funeral train in the open gate ; 

A relict of by-gone days was he, 

And his locks were as white as the foamy sea — 
And these words came from his lips so thin, 

‘I gather them in! I gather them in !’” 


Whereupon the graceless fellow took his pencil and thus wrote upon 
a scrap of paper lying by: 


“Nigh to a church that was newly made 
Stood a lady fair, and thus she said — 
‘Too bad, too bad —I here must wait 
While they measure the breadth of this open gate ; 
Ah! ’tis only NINE BY sIx I see! 
Too narrow, too narrow, alas! for me.’ 
And she sighed from her quivering lips so thin — 
‘I cannot get in—I cannot get in !’” 





REVIEWS, 


The Ring and the Book. By Robert Browning. In Four Vols. Vol. 
I. 16mo. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 6 


T is somewhat hazardous to pronounce off-hand on a new poem by 
so great and profound a genius as Robert Browning. ‘The intense, 
vivid clearness with which all the dramatic outlines of a story lie be- 
fore his practised eye is itself a mist of darkness for many of his read- 
ers. The skeleton of the drama is to him so unmistakable, so obvious, 
that he apparently fancies it necessary only to indicate here and there 
lines of divergence, suggest points of colour or drapery, and give 
quaint and powerful reasons for the living peculiarities of a body, the 
dead mass of which is invisible to his most anxious disciples. The 
only way to understand such a poem as “ James Lee” in the “ Drama- 
tis Persone” is to read it lightly over, go back and reconstruct the 
story for oneself, and then carefully read what. Mr. Browning tells us 
about the story. He is constantly working out theories without giving 
us the primary postulates. We have to infer these ; and this is a la- 
bour hateful to the soul of those who like to run as they read. Hence 
the cry about Browning’s mysticism ; and it is a cry, we are firmly con- 
vinced, which is regarded as a godsend by hundreds of people, who 
are glad of an excuse for omitting to read Browning altogether. It is 
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part of a polite education that a man should have read some contem- 
porary poets. Tennyson is an easy and pleasant task ; and so one 
reads Tennyson. But Tupper one may escape, as he is said to be 
stupid ; Swinburne one may escape, because he is said to be sadly im- 
moral ; Buchanan one may escape, because he writes of “costermon- 
gers and their trulls ;” and as for Browning — is it not enough to shrug 
one’s shoulders and say that “some people can understand what he 
means”? There is generally, however, some slight basis of fact for 
these windy popular echoes ; and there is no doubt at all that Brown- 
ing is occasionally so fragmentary in his reasonings, so jerky in his in- 
dications as to puzzle the most patient of his students. He seems to 
forget that his reader is not upon the same standpoint as himself. The 
landscape lies so vividly before him that he contents himself with men- 
tioning that gleam of white, that glow of pink, or the spectral shapes 
in the clouds overhead. One wants to know whether one is in Swit- 
zerland or in Holland, on the banks of a stream or on the side of a 
mountain. ° ° ® 

What is to be said of this first section of “The Ring and the Book”? 
Perilous as a hasty judgment must always be, we are confident that 
the general voice of criticism will say that Mr. Browning has_ never 
written, except, perhaps, in the first episode of “Pippa Passes,” with 
finer dramatic power than he evinces in this volume. The sharp cross- 
lights that he sheds upon his characters, the vivid, shaft-like indications 
with which he touches off incidents and local accessories, the wonder- 
ful insight he shows into certain mental moods are here, as of old, in 
all their unequalled power. ‘There is not an atom of mysticism in the 
volume. In the white heat of passion there was no room for intellec- 
tual subtleties ; and the story of Pompilia stands out clear and naked 
as a Greek statue, against a lurid background of tragic pain and wrong. 
For behind all the passionate poetry of the lines there lies the unsolved 
problem of human suffering ; and it is only here and there that a brief 
word is spoken as to how these terrible things were allowed to be. * * * 

We cannot dwell at present on the minuter poetical graces which 
adorn these pages. Mr. Browning was never a lapidary poet ; and yet 
there are passages in “ The Ring and the Book” which have a won- 
derful delicacy of structure and epithet, and music which no laborious 
polishing of syllables could possibly give. With one of these passages 
we close this hasty announcement of a book which may find more ex- 
tended criticism, at some future time, in these columns :— 


“O lyric love, half angel and half bird, 
And all a wonder and a wild desire — 
Boldest of hearts that ever braved the sun, 
Took sanctuary within the holier blue, 
And sang a kindred soul out to his face — 
Yet human as the red-ripe of the heart — 
When the first summons from the darkling earth 
Reached thee amid thy chambers, blanched their blue, 
And barred them of the glory — to drop down, 
To toil for man, to suffer or to die,— 
This is the same voice: can thy soul know change 
Hail then, and hearken from the realms of help! 
Never may I commence my song, my due 
To God who best taught song by gift of thee, 
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Except with bent head and beseeching hand— 

That still, despite the distance and the dark, 

What was, again may be ; some interchange 

Of grace, some splendour once thy very thought, 

Some benediction anciently thy smile : 

— Never conclude, but raising hand and head 

Thither where eyes, that cannot reach, yet yearn 

For all hope, all sustainment, all reward 

Their utmost up and on,—so blessing back 

In those thy realms of help, that heaven thy home, 

Some whiteness which, I judge, thy face makes proud, 

Some wanness where, I think, thy foot may fall !” 
—The London Review. 


Madame de Beaupré. By Mrs. C. Jenkin, author of “A Psyche of 
To-day.” New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 


A TOUCHING story, dealing with French life and manners, notably 
so, in relation to marriage, and ending happily, and to the satisfaction 
of the reader. It is, in short, the history of a love which grew up 
between the heroine —a young widow, in the higher walks of life, and 
the hero —a sous-lieutenant in the army —the one a Catholic and the 
other a Protestant. How they loved at first sight ; how they struggled 
against it, and only enmeshed themselves the more ; how each modified 
and ennobled the character of the other: and how the course of true 
love ran happily at last, ending quietly in the blessed haven of mar- 


riage — we are made acquainted with all this by a graceful womanly 
writer, who possesses considerable skill in drawing character — partic- 
ularly of woman, and who appears entirely at home in France. For 
what it is—a brief, but touching little love episode, we commend 
Madame de Beaupré to our readers. — Zhe Albion. 


Happy Thoughts. By F.C. Burnand. London: Bradbury, Evans & 
Co. 1868. 


Mr. BuRNAND, who is one of the most sprightly writers in L.wch, 
and the author, we believe, of the capital burlesque CAzkkin Hazard, 
has doubtless had a good many happy thoughts in his time, but few, 
of the kind, happier than this: to record the sudden notions that pop 
into one’s mind in the little vexations and emergencies of daily life, 
and weave them into a sort of story. The hero is peculiarly subject to 
these “ happy thoughts,” and rash in following them; and as he is 
singularly unlucky in getting into whimsical perplexities, his adventures 
are decidedly amusing. 

Timid equestrians will sympathise with his first riding to cover : 

“ Milburd wants to know if I’m going to be all day. Fridoline’s 
horse is restive ; the other two are restive. I wish they weren't. 
Mine wants to be restive ; if he goes on suddenly, I go off. 

Happy thought.—\f 1 do come a nasty cropper like Parsons, I hope 
I shall do it alone, or before strangers only. 

fTappy thought.—The mane. 

I like being comfortable before I start. Stop one minute. Stirrup 
one hole higher up on the right. The whole-uncle, who is watching 
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the start, . . . . says, ‘ Aren’t those girths rather loose?’ The groom 
sees it for the first time. He begins tightening them. Horse doesn’t 
like it. ‘Woo! poor fellow! good old man — | mean good old woman, 
then.’ Horse puts back his ears and tries to make himself into a sort 
of arch. I don’t know what happens when a horse puts back his ears, 

Happy thought—Ask Milburd. 

He answers ‘ Kicks.’ Ah! I know what happens if he kicks. 
That would be the time for the nasty cropper. ‘The expression will 
hang about my memory. ‘Allright now?’ Quite. Still wrong about 
the stirrups : one dangling, the other lifting my knee up ; but won’t say 
anything more, or Fridoline may think me a nuisance. 

Two reins. Groom says ‘she goes easy on the snaffle. Pulls a 
little at first ; but you needn’t hold her.’ I shall, though. Trotting, I 
am told, is her ‘great pace.’ The reins are confused. One ought to 
be white, the other black, to Cistinguish them. Forget which fingers 
you put them in. Musn’t let groom see this. 

Happy thought.—Take ’em up carelessly, anyhow. Watch Byng. 

We are walking. My horse very quiet. Footman runs after me. 
Idiot, to come up abruptly: enough to frighten any horse. If you're 
not on your guard, you come off so easily. ‘Here’s a whip.’ ‘Oh, 
thank you.’ Right hand for whip and left for reins, like Byng? Or, 
left hand for whip and right for reins, like Milburd? Or, both in one 
hand, like Fridoline? Walking gently. As we go along, Milburd 
points out nice little fences, which ‘ Your beast could hop over.’—Yes, 
by herself. 

Happy thought—Like riding. Fresh air exhilarating. Shall buy a 
horse. JV. 4.—Shall buy a horse which will walk as fast as other 
horses ; not jog. Irritating to jog. IfI check him, he jerks his head 
and hops. Fridoline calls him ‘showy.’ Wonder if to a spectator, 
I'm showy! Passing by a village grocer’s. 

Happy thought—See myself in the window. Not bad ; but hardly 
‘showy.’ Antigropelos effective. 

Happy thought—lf I stay long here, buy a saddle, and stirrups my 
own length. My weight when he jogs, is too much on one stirrup. 

Fridoline asks: ‘Isn’t this delightful?’ I say,‘Charming.’ Milburd 
talks of riding as a science. He says: ‘The great thing in leaping is 
to keep your equilibrium.’ 

Happy thought.—The pummel.” — Zhe Statesman. 








Passages from the American Notebook of Nathanael Hawthorne. 2 vols. 
16mo. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 


NATHANAEL HAwTHoRNE’s “American Note-Book ” may be describ- 
ed as the morbid anatomy of a soul of texture too fine and delicate for 
the world’s conflicts, yet endowed with a certain degree of strength 
and persistence. Men of an introspective habit like Hawthorne, rare- 
ly see themselves, their fellows, or nature, so clearly and truly as he has 
proved that he saw them in his books, and particularly in this collec- 
tion of the jottings he made from day to day in his journal. One feels 
that this diary is faithful. It reveals the innermost depths of a life which 
few of his contemporaries understood. The faults and weaknesses of 
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the writer are neither extenuated nor made to assume undue propor- 
tions. We come at all points in contact with a man who, reserved and 
shy as he was with all but a handful of intimate friends, dared to put 
himself, in all of his moods, fairly and honestly into his journal. For 
this reason, and because the man in himself was so rarely endowed, 
this “ Note-Book” is one of the most interesting publications of the 
season. It is a very suggestive book. The smallest thing does not 
escape him, provided it shows character, which he so analyzes and de- 
scribes that if we cannot bring the persons themselves before our men- 
tal vision, we can, at all events, recognize real traits. The morbid 
tone of his mind is perpetually revealing itself, particularly in the short 
suggestions for thinking or writing which abound in these volumes, 
He dwells on the saddest, sometimes the most disgusting of themes, 
Funerals, putrified bodies, ghosts, gradual suicide, the dropping off of 
heads, the swallowing of snakes, revenges changing people into devils, 
the various kinds of ruin, diseases of the mind, excruciating agonies, 
poisoning with sacramental wine, ingenious methods of producing in- 
sanity, tombstones, hypocritical characters, the dancing of lunatics, 
coroners’ inquests, and the effects of disgraceful crimes — these are a 
few of the themes noted down for possible contemplation or develop- 
ment in the future. These are relieved by the delightfully minute de- 
scriptions of Hawthorne’s small attempts at agriculture, and of his 
fishing and boating excursions. ‘The glimpses he gives us into the life 
at the famous Brook Farm are also exceedingly interesting.—7Zie 
Galaxy. 


Last Winter in the United States. Being Table-talk collected during a 
Tour through the late Southern Confederation, the Far West, the 
Rocky Mountains, &c. By F. Barham Zincke, Vicar of Wher- 
stead, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. London: John 
Murray. 


One thing in favour of Mr. Zincke, and of all tourists who venture 
to select America wherein to spend a lengthened holiday, is the com- 
parative freshness of the country as a field of observation. Europe, 
with perhaps the exception of Russia, is an old story —old and fur- 
rowed with wrinkles of every imaginable kind of glory. America may 
be said to be acting only the prologue to er story, the substantial body 
of the play being still in vulcano-artistic preparation behind innumer- 
able unlifted curtains. She has a magnificent stage, on which the 
furies of civil strife have already torn each other in tragic conflict, and 
on which she is now busy practising the arts of peace, and, so to 
speak, mending the shattered pillars of the State. Talking of this 
subject reminds us that Mr. Zincke has several detached paragraphs 
regarding the effects of the late war. Sitting at table in Richmond 
with two Virginians, one of them, knowing our author to be an English- 
man, said —“ Sir, you have come to a God-forsaken country. ‘Those 
who lately had riches are now in want; and the whites are now ruled 
by the blacks.” Another gentleman said to him that he and “ many 
others wished that they were living under a king of the English royal 
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family ; and that Virginians deeply regretted that they had ever separa- 
ted from England.” Others “were so stung by the sense of defeat 
that they were even wishing themselves dead.” “But,” says the tour- 
ist, “I never heard from their lips one word of disloyalty to the Union 
to which they have returned in perfect good faith. Their bitterness 
was only for those trading politicians who, being, as they thought, inca- 
pable of understanding honourable men, had sent a Freedman’s Bureau 
and an army of occupation to oppress and torment those who were 
now quite as loyal to the Union as themselves, and if they were not, 
yet were utterly incapable of moving a finger against it.” There is, no 
doubt, a great deal of distress in the South, but all the States which 
were in secession were not equally affected by the war, and several are 
rapidly recovering from the shock. Of Virginia the author has great 
hopes ; but for South Carolina, throughout which the most abject 
poverty reigns precisely where formerly there was the most abundant 
wealth, “ there appears to be no resurrection, except in some new order 
of things, under which a new set of proprietors will occupy the land, 
and cultivate it with Northern capital, and somewhat in the Northern 
fashion.” ‘Things are only a little less gloomy in Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi, in the latter of which States the plantations remain uncultiva- 
ted from want of capital which nobody will lend the planters, remember- 
ing the act of repudiation which Mississippi perpetrated at the instiga- 
tion of Mr. Jefferson Davis. Mr. Zincke having a rather low opinion 
of the negro race, does not think them capable of intelligently wield- 
ing the franchise; appears to think that the Freedman’s Bureau com- 
mitted a mistake in undertaking to educate the negro ; and expresses 
the opinion that the Southern planters ought to have been allowed to 
settle with the negroes-themselves the labour-and-wages contract, and 
how it was to be worked. Perhaps so; but with a good memory for 
the past, it is difficult to imagine the negro getting justice in such a 
case. Some apprehension appears to have been felt at the South as to 
the probability of a war of races. This our author thinks improbable, 
but seems to hold the opinion that the eventual extermination of the 
negroes, “by moral and economical causes, is inevitable.” To this 
also we say, Perhaps ; and simply add that, as the comparative dura- 
bility of races is by no means a settled question, the doomed negro 
may slightly outlive the date of the doom so prophetically assigned 
him. 

One is curious to know what Mr. Zincke, being himself a Church- 
man, has to say about the Churches in America. He refers to the 
subject in many of his paragraphs, but in the first place quotes a re- 
mark made by an American gentleman which we in this country might 
be the better for studying. “The way,” says this American, “in which 
we deal with the clergy here, is to pay them well, and to encourage 
them to say exactly what they think. What we pay them for is not 
other people’s ideas and opinions —these we can find in books — but 
their own. We expect them to devote a reasonable portion of their 
time, and all the mental powers they possess, to theological study, and 
then give us the result.” This definition of the duty of a clergyman 
seems so reasonable that one wonders why any other definition of it 
has ever prevailed. In our own country the practice proceeds on 
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precisely the reverse tack. We pay our clergymen, if we pay them at 
all, not to encourage them to think and say exactly what they think, 
but in intellectual form and substance to walk in the footsteps of their 
predecessors — that is, to suppress all individual thought. If they 
dare to think, or at least venture to enunciate what they think, either 
in the pulpit or in books, we persecute by prosecuting them, make 
their lives miserable, and do all in our power to ruin them by damaging 
their clerical reputation. Regarding the American practice, Mr, 
Zincke remarks that “this broad construction of the duty of a clergy- 
man, as a religious teacher, coincides very much with what I was fre- 
quently told, that the broad way of thinking was becoming the com- 
mon way of thinking in almost all the American Churches.” With 
such a religious atmosphere existing as a daily condition, it was quite 
natural that Mr. Zincke should hear even from feminine lips in a mixed 
company where every one heard the expression, that “every thinking 
American was of opinion that religion, if not in conformity with the 
knowledge and sentiments of the times, was a dead thing.” Some 
opinions of an American bishop regarding the Episcopal Church in 
the New World are also carefully reported. This dignitary, writes Mr. 
Zincke, thought that “ the Episcopal Church in America was the natu- 
ral, or at all events now the chief, bond of union between the old coun- 
try and the United States.” ‘That is surely a big as well as a bold 
statement even for a bishop to make. The Episcopalians, it seems, 
cherish the recollections of the old country most fondly ; while the 
Churches which are connected with English dissent “are more or less 
actuated by feelings, if not of animosity, yet certainly of coldness to- 
wards the old country.” Such a statement might have been more true 
had it been less sweeping —the long bow is drawn too close to the 
ear. We are now quite prepared to hear that the Episcopal Church in 
the New World is so much respected and so powerful that it is “ more 
influential in forming and guiding public opinion than even the Gov- 
ernment and Legislature.” Of course, the members of this powerful 
Church comprise the great bulk of “the most refined and educated 
class in the country ;” and those of that class who join it, do so 
because “they regard Romanism as a religion not for man, but only 
for women and children, while they look upon the other Churches as 
having little devotion and less stability.” Then we are told that “the 
natural and only aristocracy” are the clergy of the different Churches, 
“ but more particularly of the Episcopal Church,” the lawyers coming 
next, and the politicians being nowhere. Another statement is curious 
and interesting. It appears that “ the five Yankee States, with the ex- 
ception of Connecticut, which is the most Episcopal State in the Union, 
are rapidly becoming Unitarian and Universalist. This in some degree 
accounts for the equivocal character of their acuteness, and for their 
singular want of magnanimity.” To account for these views, it is suf- 
ficient to remind the reader that they are the opinions of an American 
bishop, not of Mr. Zincke, though the latter gentleman has of course 
much pleasure in recording them among his paragraphs. 

Mr. Zincke writes conscientiously ; he is not a caricaturist ; and, ac- 
cepting his statements as simply authentic, one cannot avoid the im- 
pression that the Americans have passed utterly beyond the pictures 
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of them that travellers were wont veraciously to paint. They do not 
scramble at dinner at the hotels. A hundred may sit at table, but each 
guest is served separately ; they do not eat rapicily ; they are the reverse 
of talkative ; they are not inquisitive ; “they are far more civil and 
helpful to one another and to strangers than Englishmen are ;” and 
those of them who belong to good society “are in a very high degree 
quiet and unassuming.” Mr. Zincke never heard an American use the 
word “siree” for sir ; never heard any one “ guess ;” nor was he ever 
asked to “liquor.” Such and a hundred other things may once have 
been American practices ; but they have now been utterly abandoned. 
The people are well clothed, well fed, well educated, and they speak 
the English language more purely than the English people do at home. 
For California and its people our author has great admiration, and his 
impression seems to be that if Americans are an advanced and ad- 
vancing people, the Californians are in advance of their countrymen 
generally. “One cannot,” he says, “become acquainted with half a 
dozen Californians without seeing that man himself has been improved 
in this wonder-working region —the finest, not only that the Anglo- 
Saxon race, but that any race of man has ever inhabited. ‘There is a 
quickness and determination of mind, and a calmness of manner, a 
quickness of eye, and a cleanness of limb about a Californian that you 
cannot but notice. They have in a thousand ways shown enterprise 
which astonishes even Americans themselves.” Speaking of the people 
as a whole, Mr. Zincke says, “ The fact is, the Americans are the most 
reasonable and teachable people in the world.” An Englishman will 
defy all evidence, and cling to his mistake ; but “prove to the Ameri- 
cans that they are wrong, and the whole people will, as if they were 
one man, readily abandon their mistake.” Being thus open to convic- 
tion, “they would never go to war with us knowing themselves to be 
in the wrong.” There is therefore hope that Anglo-Saxon blood will 
never be spilt by Anglo Saxon swords. With this remark we must 
commend Mr. Zincke’s interesting book to the general reader, for whose 
information, on innumerable American subjects, it is admirably adapted. 
Many interesting remarks on the subject of education occur throughout 
the volume, which concludes with an excellent chapter on the common 
schools of Ameiica.— Ze London Review. 


The Woman's Kingdom: a Love Story. By the author of Fohn Hal- 
Sax, Gentleman. New York: Harper & Bros. 


“THE Woman’s Kincpom, a Love Story,” is the announcement of 
the title-page. “ ‘This will be a thorough love story. 1 do not pretend 
to make it anything else,” says the author, at the beginning of the sec- 
ond chapter. The modesty of these announcements must not lead any 
one to suppose that the book before him is not of the very gravest or- 
der of fiction. It maintains a great thesis. ‘“ Every one who has lived 
at all knows that love is the very heart of life, the pivot upon which its 
whole machinery turns,” and what may be called a great corollary of 
this thesis, that men are what they are made by the women whom they 
love. The thesis is true enough in one sense, manifestly untrue, we 
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think, in another, in the sense which the author seems to give it. The 
world could not move, as it could not endure, without love ; that may 
be allowed. But is it possible to look at any typical life that we know, 
of a great statesman, soldier, engineer, for instance, and say that love 
was the heart of it. Love often sets the forces in motion, suggests the 
ambition, or supplies the motive of action ; sometimes it is present as 
a powerful manifest influence throughout the career ; there are one or 
two ‘instances in history in which the whole career in its continuity as 
well as in its commencement may be referred to it. But, on the whole, 
men live their lives, do their great works of fighting, or governing, or 
changing the face of the earth independently of it. There are men, 
the younger Pitt was one of them, who seem to stand wholly apart 
from it. In the Hebrew society to which we owe our religion, in the 
Greek to which we owe our civilization, it was almost wholly unrecog- 
nized. In four-fifths of the world in which much genuine life is lived 
nevertheless, it is unrecognized still. No man whose nature is not 
maimed or marred will deny that it completes life ; but who that hon- 
estly considers what his chief interest is to him, whether it be religion, 
or ambition, or intellectual effort, or moneymaking, can allow that love 
is the heart of life? Could he live his life without it? this is the prac- 
tical test. Doubtless he could, though it would be a great loss, some- 
times almost too great to be borne ; but he could not live it without its 
great interests, or without something, at least, which he might put in 
their stead. 

It is with the corollary, however, rather than with the thesis that we 
are most concerned. We will see what the writer makes of it. ‘This 
we cannot do better than by giving a sketch of the story. 

Two sisters, schoolmistresses by occupation, have taken up their 
abode in a sea-side lodging. ‘They are twins, but wholly unlike in ap- 
pearance, Edna being small and insignificant, Letty a queen-like beauty, 
whose “unfortunate appearance,” as she humorously calls it, deals 
death to the hearts of all male beholders. It is with a certain pride of 
sex that the author describes and dwells upon this wonderful subjuga- 
ting power ; she is evidently not ill pleased to believe that there is an 
influence which the wisest of the stronger sex fail to resist ; her feeling 
presenting a curious contrast to the mixture of incredulity, contempt, 
and hatred with which men regard one of their fellows who has the 
reputation of a conqueror. To this same lodging-house come down 
two brothers, the elder a doctor,— grave, hard-working, with large 
heart and brain ; altogether as good a specimen of a man as we have 
often seen drawn by a woman’s pen; the other an artist, wanting in 
moral strength and fixity of purpose, with the fervid, passionate tem- 
perament which it is one of the conventions of fiction to attribute to 
artists, but which, if it is characteristic of artists at all, is character- 
istic of the musician rather than of the painter. First comes acquaint- 
anceship, then companionship, then something like love-making. We 
suppose that it is by way of a concession to the taste for incident that 
we are treated to a scene, which seems to us to occur in every third 
novel that we read, of an escape from the tide. But the party at the 
lodging-house separate. Will they meet again? As they all live in 
Kensington of course they meet. ‘The doctor’s suit to Edna prospers, 
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and they are married ; the artist is rejected by the beauty, who has a 
very practical dislike to poverty, but being very passionately in earnest, 
and getting at the same time a good partnership in an Indian mercan- 
tile house, is finally accepted. He goes to India; Miss Letty is to fol- 
low, and we see her safely on boara the Indiaman. Then the curtain 
drops for fifteen years. When it is drawn up, “a funny Dutch voice,” 
which we have heard on the Indiaman offering to take charge of Miss 
Letty, has developed into the substantial form of Mr. Vanderdecken, 
her husband. The young lady, in fact, had preferred the certain wealth 
which he offered to the vaguer prospects of her betrothed, and had ter- 
minated her voyage at the Cape, whence we now find her returning. 
The second portion of the story is chiefly occupied by the tale of the 
wrongs and vengeance of the jilted man, who has abandoned home 
and fortune and friends on hearing the news of his.loss. Regarded as 
a story, this is the best part of the book. ‘There is much dramatic 
force in the situation when Letty’s daughter, who has heard the story 
of her mother’s wrong-doing, without knowing of whom it was told, re- 
peats it:— 

“ And then she repeated, almost literally, what she had heard. Wer mother list- 
ened, too much startled, nay, terrified, to interrupt her by a word. ‘The whole his- 
tory was accurate, down to the remotest particulars, facts so trifling that it seemed 
impossible for any stranger to have heard them, nay, they had escaped her own mem- 
ory, till revived like invisible writing by being thus brought to light in such an un- 
foreseen and overwhelming manner. It seemed as if an accusing angel spoke to her 
from the lips of her own child; as if, after all this lapse of years and change of cir- 
cumstances, the sins of her youth, which she had glossed over and palliated, and 


almost believed to be no sins at all, because no punishment had ever followed them, 
rose up and confronted her. Also her condemnation came from the one creature in 
the world whom she loved dearly, purely, and unselfishly, her own child. * Was she 
not a wicked woman, mamma?’ said Gertrude, lifting up her glowing face and look- 
ing right into her mother’s. ‘ After she had made him miserable so long, first pre- 
tending she liked him, then to change her mind and refuse him? When she had at 
last faithfully promised to marry him, and he was expecting her and was so happy, to 
break her word, and go and marry another man !’—‘ Who was the man?’ asked the 
mother, in an agony of dread ; ‘ Did—did he teil you the name ?’ —‘ No; only that 
he was rich, and Mr. Stedman was poor. That was why she did it. Wasn’t it a 
wicked, cruel thing? Oh, mamma,’ cried Gertrude, in a burst of indignation, ‘if 
ever, when I grow up, I were to meet that lady, | should hate her! I know I should. 
IT couldn’t help it.’” 


Meanwhile, the doctor and Edna, though not without sorrows and trials, 
have prospered and are happy. 

Now, did these women make the men who loved them what they 
were? Were they, in Mr. Ruskin’s phrase, “queens” to husband or 
lover? With the good couple the theory breaks down at once. ‘The 
doctor’s character was made before he saw Edna. She adorned it, 
doubtless even, we may say, completed it; possibly straightened it, 
kept it from eccentricity and excess ; but he was a true, duty-doing 
man before he loved her, and would, we may venture to believe, have 
been the same had his love been a failure ; only, very possibly, as often 
happens in such a case, somewhat hardened or soured. ‘The author 
seems to feel that she must do something to make out her case. So 
she gives us a scene in which the doctor proposes to set up a carriage 
to make a show of practice which he has not got, but is persuaded by 
his wife’s vehement protests to abandon the notion. Very honest and 
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wise advice Edna seems to have given, and her husband was all the 
better for taking it. There is nothing more to be said, except, indeed, 
that we believe the real man, such as he is here represented, would 
never have needed to be advised against such folly. 

With regard to the other couple, the case seems to be stronger. 
Beyond all doubt Letty ruined her lover. That is an event probable 
enough. But it very seldom happens that women ruin men who are 
good for anything. The wild, unstable, pleasure-loving creature, such 
as Julius Stedman is described, must have come to the same end. 
Such men are not saved by women, however good. ‘They break good 
women’s hearts. And what about. Mr. Vanderdecken? It is true that 
he was a Dutchman, elderly, and fat, and rather deaf. But this is no 
reason why the theory should not hold good for him. Of course it is 
not pretended that it does. Letty does not make him good or bad, 
does nothing, in fact, but make him more suspicious and cross than he 
naturally was. And yet he is the type of ordinary men, who are not 
indeed all elderly or fat, but are what is called common-place ; not 
clear-headed, great-hearted doctors, nor passionate, self willed artists, 
—but ordinary men, who do ordinary work ; and theories which will 
not hold good for them must be judged to have broken down. 

We are not carping ata high morality, nor objecting to a high 
standard of woman’s duty. But we cannot think it wise to create il- 
lusions which life is sure to dissipate. ‘The woman who marries with 
the notion that she can make her husband’s character will meet with a 
disappointment that will either break her heart, or tempt her to forego 
even the good she can do. She will find that her husband is made 
already, just as David Copperfield found that Dora’s mind was formed. 
And she may easily over-estimate even the stronger influence which 
she will have upon her children. The truth is that the influence which 
one human being exercises over another is a power that defies calcu- 
lation. No knowledge of circumstances enables us to predict or even 
to guess at its results. There are cases, some of them the most heart- 
rending of human experiences, in which, under the most favourable 
conditions, it seems to fail altogether. Such facts do not alter the ob- 
ligation of duty ; but it is idle to ignore them. It is worse than idle 
to fill inexperienced minds with inflated notions that will collapse at 
the first touch of reality, to flatter them with the promises of a 
kingdom which neither they nor men ever can or ever ought to ex- 
ercise. 

We differ widely, it will have been seen, from some of our author’s 
views. ‘This difference does not blind us to the many merits of her 
writings. We do not think Ze Woman's Kingdom quite equal to her 
best ; of recent works we should prefer 4 Mod/e Life; but we need 
hardly say that it is well worth reading.— Zhe Spectator. 


The Ideal in Art. By Henri Taine. From the French. 16mo. New 
York: Leypoldt & Holt. 


M. TAIneE delivered, during 1867, the lectures of which this volume 
contains the substance, to the students of the Zvole des Beaux-Arts, 
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Paris, where he fills the chair of Art-Professor. The subject is treated 
in accordance with the principles laid down in the same writer’s PAilo- 
sophy of Art (Paris, 1865), the theory of which it may be said to com- 
plete. M. Taine, the greatest of living French critics, was born in 
Vouziers, Ardennes, April 21, 1828. Having obtained the degree of 
Doctor of Letters, at Paris, in 1853, he followed up his success by the 
publication of an Essay on Livy, which had the honour of being 
crowned by the French Academy (1854). The Voyage aux Eaux des 
Pyrénnées, “French Philosophy in the Nineteenth Century,” “ Critical 
and Historical Essays,” “ History of English Literature,” “The Philo- 
sophy of Art,” and “Travels in Italy,” followed in rapid succession. 
M. Taine’s “ History of English Literature” first commended him to 
English and American readers. Of it an English critic remarks: 
“ Every page affords matter for reflection, overflows with the finest elo- 
quence, or sparkles with the keenest wit.” M. Taine’s acquaintance 
with English literature is something remarkable for a foreigner and a 
Frenchman. He certainly has a more intimate acquaintance with our 
language than the celebrated Philarete- Chasles, who, in lecturing on 
English literature and reading from an English work, translated the 
word “spinster,” for the benefit of his less informed auditors, as a 
“woman who spins.” M. Taine’s latest work will be found to be 
characterized by the same keen analysis and precision of statement, 
as his other works on art. His appreciations of English character 
will of course possess the greatest attraction for the English, or Ameri- 
can, reader. ‘Take this description of De Foe as an example: “ De 
Foe wrote two hundred volumes, and Cervantes I know not how many 
dramas and romances, the former with the truthful detail, the minutia, 
the dry precision of a Puritan business-man, and the latter with the 
invention, the glow, the insufficiency, the generosity of a Spanish ca- 
valier and adventurer: of the one there remains Robinson Crusoe, and 
of the other Don Quixote. It is because Robinson Crusoe is, at first, 
the genuine Englishman, completely embodying the profound instincts 
of the race still visible in the sailor and in the colonial squatter of his 
country, violent and savage in his resolutions, Protestant and Biblical 
at heart, with those silent fermentations of the imagination and of the 
conscience which lead to crises of conversion and of grace, energetic, 
obstinate, patient, indefatigable, born for labour, capable of clearing 
away and colonizing continents ; it is because the same personage, 
apart from national character, presents to the eye the severest experi- 
ence of human life and an abridgement of all human invention, show- 
ing the individual torn from civilized society, and constrained to recover 
by his solitary effort so many arts and so many industries, of which the 
benefits surround him hourly and unconsciously as water surrounds the 
fish.” In the Zdva/ in Art the general reader will find more to interest 
him than he may at first apprehend, as although a palette adorns the 
cover, there is little that is technical, or relating purely to the painter’s 
or sculptor’s art. The lectures have been translated with the vigour, 
if not always with the elegance, that marked Mr. Durand’s translation 
of the same author’s //a/y.— Zhe Alvion. 
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NSOLENCE is a charming quality when, like mercy, it is not 
strained. Even murder, as readers of De Quincy know, and take 
very good care that others shall know too, may be carried to an indul- 
gent extreme. How seldom is insolence pleasantly practised within the 
proper bounds, beyond which it ceases to be amusing and begins to be 
offensive! I knew a waiter once—alas! he has been summoned 
from my accustomed chair, never to return — who was the most inso- 
lent waiter and man I ever knew, without offence to me or anybody. 
He was head-water at a celebrated tavern, and took the money for late 
suppers when guests who had supped were going away. ‘There had 
been some bother about fees to servants; and among the frequenters 
of the public room in which, as I have mentioned, our insolent friend } 
took payment from those who went away, were certain rigid sticklers 
for an old custom of limiting each gratuity to the modest sum of two- 
pence. One of these staunch conservatives, having to pay two shil- 
lings and threepence at the door of the room for what he had con- 
sumed at table, gave the insolent head-waiter a half-crown, and said, 
“Give me a penny.” ‘The insolent head-waiter was, or pretended to 
be, deaf, and proceeded to settlements with other departing visitors. 
At last he was obliged to notice the patient patron standing in evident 
expectation of something or other; so, with an inquiring look and 
tone, he said, “ Beg pardon, sir?” “I want a penny,” said the gentle- 
man. “Want a penny, sir? Certainly, sir.’ Then, having fumbled 
in all his pockets, the insolent head-waiter produced the coin, held it 
daintily between his thumb and forefinger, placed it in the palm of the 
customer’s outstretched hand, and said, with a sweet, nonchalant 
smile, “ Going over a bridge, sir, I presume ?”—Ovce a Week. 



























WAITING, 






Down the golden shores of Sunset, 
On the silver Twilight strand, 
For my dark-eyed poet lover 
I in dreamy waiting stand. 







O’er the waters deep that part us, 
In the fairy barque of ‘Thought, 
Winged with silken sails from Dreamland, 
By the hand of Fancy wrought, 







He is floating, floating softly, 
Floating straight to love and me ; 

Hark! the mellow, mellow music 

Of his voice upon the sea. 













Reason guides the fairy shallop, 
But his heart-throbs dip it low ; 

With a dreamy, dreamy motion 

Rock it gently to and fro. 
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He has passed the shoals of Pleasure, 
Though the syrens singing there 
Sought to bind him to their bosoms 

With their golden, golden hair. 


And he brings a precious freightage, 
Sparkling gems of poesie, 

Gathered from ths Isles of Beauty, 

And this wreath is all for me! 


All for me! his chaste, his chosen, 
Standing by the Sunset Land, 
Like the spirit of a lily 
On the silver Twilight strand. 



















—New Orleans Picayune. 





ALBERT DurER’s House tN NuRNBERG.—Complaints are beginning 
to be made in Germany of the neglected state in which Diirer’s house 
is left, in his native city of Niirnberg. A recent visitor to the house 
records his impressions of it, which, as regards its ou/side appearance, 
are not unfavourable, but the interior betokens neglect and bad taste. 
Photography, lithography, and xylography are indeed called into service 
for the adornment of tiie rooms in one of which the young Albert Diirer 
Society formerly held its meetings, and sang, and dined, and dreamt 
of immortality while sitting beneath the motto — “ Anch’ io son pite 
tore.” Long-haired associates, with old German caps, sang lustily, 
deep into the wee hours — 

“ And drinking, drinking, drinking, 
Shattered the glasses and stamped with their feet, 
While thinking, thinking, thinking.” 

This society, the visitor states, has now fallen into a quieter mood. 

and little is to be heard and little seen of its doings. —oles and Queries, 


THE RAVEN DAYS. 
I. 
Our hearths are gone out and our hearts are brcken, 
And but the ghosts of homes to us remain, 
And ghostly eyes and hollow sighs give token 
From friend to friend of an unspoken pain. 
Il. 
O, Raven Days, dark Raven Days of sorrow, 
Bring to us, in your whetted ivory beaks, 
Some sign out of the far land of To-morrow, 
Some strip of sea-green dawn, some orange streaks. 





Ill. 
Ye float in dusky files, forever croaking — 

Ye chill our manhood with your dreary shade. 
Pale, in the dark, not even God invoking, 
We lie in chains, too weak to be afraid. 





IV. 

O, Raven Days, dark Raven Days of sorrow, 
Will ever any warm light come again ? 

Will ever the lit mountains of To-morrow 
Begin to gleam across the mournful plain ? 


—Scott’s Monthly Magasine. 
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Brussets Lace.—A story is told in connection with the introduction 
of the manufacture of fine lace into Brussels which is pleasant in itself, 
and carries with ita lesson worth learning. A poor girl named Ger- 
trude was deeply attached to a young man whose wealth precluded all 
hopes of marriage. One night, as she sat weeping, a lady entered her 
cottage, and without saying a word, placed in her lap a cushion, with its 
bobbins filled with thread. ‘The lady then, with perfect silence, show- 
ed her how to work the bobbins, and how to make all sorts of delicate 
patterns and complicated stitches. As daylight approached the maiden 
had learned the art, and the mysterious visitor disappeared. The maiden 
grew rich by her work and married the object of her love. Years after- 
wards, while living in luxury, she was startled by the mysterious lady 
entering her house — this time not silent but looking stern. She said, 
“here you enjoy peace and comfort, while without are famine and trou- 
ble. I helped you; you have not helped your neighbors. The angels 
weep for you, and turn away their faces.” So the next day Gertrude 
went forth, with her cushion and her bobbin in her hand, and going 
from cottage to cottage, she taught the art she had so mysteriously 
learned, and comfort and plenty came to all. 


COURTESY. 


In Athens, ere its sun of fame had set, 

Midst pomp and show the gazing crowds were met, 
Intent for ever upon something new, 

The mimic wonders of the stage to view. 


So where the wide-extended circus spreads 
In gathered ranks its sea of living heads, 
Ranged in close order, rising row on row, 
The void arena claims the space below. 


The seats were filled, but ere the show began 
A stranger entered —’twas an aged man. 
Awhile he sought a place with aspect mild ; 
The polished Athenians sat and smiled — 
Fyed his confusion with a sidelong glance, 
But kept their seats, nor rose on his advance. 


O! for a burning blush of deeper hue 

To mark the shame of that self-glorious crew ; 
How poor the produce of fair learning’s tree 
That bears no fruit of sweet humility ; 

The growth of arts and sciences how vain 

In hearts that feel not for another’s pain ! 


Not so the Spartan youth, whose simple school 
Instilled the plain but salutary rule 

Of kindness, and whose honest souls preferred 
Truth to display, performance to a word. 


These Spartan youths had their appointed place, 
Apart from Attica’s distinguished race, 

And rose with one accord, intent to prove 

To honoured age their duty and their love ; 

Nor did a Spartan youth his seat resume 

Till the old man found due and fitting room. 


Then came the sentence of reproof and praise, 
Stamped with the sternness of the ancient days; 
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For, standing full amid the assembled crowd, 
The venerable stranger cried aloud : 

“The Athenians learn their duty well, but lo! 
The Spartans practice what the Athenians know.” 


The words were good, and in a virtuous cause ; 

They gladly earned a nation’s glad applause ; 

But we have surer words of precept given 

In God’s own book, the words that came from heaven: 
“ Be kind, be courteous, be all honour shown.” 
“ Seek others’ welfare rather than thine own.” 


A Curtous Srory.— A very pretty and curious incident illustrative 
of the reasoning powers possessed by inferior animals, recently occurred 
in the case of a canary bird. The door of the bird’s cage was occasion- 
ally left open, that he might enjoy the freedom of the room. One day 
he happened to light upon the mantle-shelf whereon was a mirror, 
Here was a new discovery of the most profound interest. He gazed 
long and curiously at himself, and came to the conclusion that he had 
found a mate. Going back to his cage he selected a seed from its box, 
and brought it in its bill as an offering to the stranger. In vain the can- 
ary’exerted himself to make his new found friend partake, and becom- 
ing weary of that, tried another tack. Stepping back a few inches from 
the glass, he poured forth his sweetest notes, pausing now and then for 
areply. None came, and moody and disgusted he flew back to his perch, 
hanging his head in shame and silence for the rest of the day, and 


although the door was repeatedly left open, he refused to come out again, 
— Scientific American. 


On Some Pieasant Booxs.—Dickens we put with Hans Christian 
Andersen and Grimm. They are kindred somehow in our mind ; but 
Dickens in this category is represented only by “The Old Curiosity 
Shop” and “The Christmas Carol.” We put “ David Copperfield” 
and “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” and “ Pickwick” by, for wayside reference, 
for chamber books sometimes, or garden-reading in the summer ; but 
“Tiny Tim” and “ Little Nell,” real though they be, we introduce to 
“The Little Tin Soldier,” “Elsie,” “The Ugly Duckling,” “ Little 
Claus and Great Claus ;” and that old street lamp and other curiosities 
of Andersen seem to belong to the “Curiosity Shop,” not so much 
from affinity of fancy, as because it seems to us Dickens must under- 
stand them himself so thoroughly. We have had our last Christmas 
book from Dickens, they say. Oh, these lasts! Oh, this giving over, 
this closing of the book, this ringing down the drop scene, this writing 
Finis! Are there no more Tiny Tims, nor Scrooges, nor Toby Vecks, 
nor Mrs. Lirripers left in that teeming brain ; or is it time to rest? We 
do not complain, we only regret that the summer is over, listen more 
attentively with Toby Veck to the Christmas bells, hug that little figure 
which we find at Bob Cratchett’s fireside closer to our hearts, and 
breathe more fervently that never-dying prayer, “God bless us every 
one.” In that pleasant little corner above the ruck of thumbed and 
greasy volumes which have passed in special review before us sitting 
here in the firelight, come we now to an exclusive set of gilt-edged 
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friends who seem to have a place apart ; these are a select party of 
poets, represented by “In Memoriam,” “The Ancient Mariner,” “The 
Deserted Village,” “The Borough,” “ Evangeline,” “Ossian,” “ Lalla 
Rookh,” “ Beppo,” and Mrs. Browning’s sonnets, and a miscellaneous 
book of songs with examples from Dibdin and some minor poets. 
How Johnson must have astonished Boswell with that most unexpected 
judgment of the poet, who had been working anonymously for so long: 
«Sir, Goldsmith is one of the first men we have as an author.” I 
think it is Mr. Forster who says in reference to “Little Goldy” looking 
foolishly sometimes, “ Conversation is a game where the wise do not 
always win.” Lafontaine, of witty, fable fame, and Marmontel, were 
poor conversationalists. Charles II. having read Hudibras, sought 
Butler in the hope of a sparkling chat, but he was entirely disappointed. 
Alfieri and Gray were dull in company, and Corneille, the great French 
dramatist, was silent and taciturn. Disraeli relates that once when 
Rousseau returned to a village, he had to learn to endure its conversa- 
tion. “Alone, I have never known ennui, even when perfectly unoccu- 
pied ; my imaginations, filling the void, were sufficient to busy me. It 
is only the inactive chitchat of the room, when every one is seated face 
to face, and only moving their tongues, which I never could support.” 
Addison and Molitre talked but little, and Dryden himself has said of 
himself, “ My conversation is slow and dull, my humour saturnine and 
reserved ; in short, I am none of those who endeavour to break jests 
in company, or make repartees.” ‘Tasso was so reserved that a person 
in his society said this persistent silence was indicative of madness ; 
the poet, overhearing him, asked whether he was acquainted with a 
madman who knew how to hold his tongue? ,_ The habit which a man 
acquires of thinking through his pen, has a tendency to weaken his 
power as a speaker and conversationalist ; his rule of revision, his 
wonted rounding and perfecting of sentences, make him severely crit- 
ical with regard to his unwritten utterances ; we have many examples 
to the contrary, it is true ; but they go to prove the rule. Authors talk 
best among themselves. ‘The curiosity of outsiders is a restraint upon 
them ; but, after all, they say the best things to those who consult 
them through their works ; to us who seek them alone with genial ap- 
preciation and respect, holding sweet converse with familiar books.— 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 





































I HAVE not met with this French Charade before : 
Mon premier est ce que vous m’étes, 
Mon second est ce que je voudrais que je vous fusse, 
Mon tout est ce que vous devriez faire. 






Answer.—Chercher. 










A GREAT many years ago Leigh Hunt wrote to Allingham, “ You will 
live to write my epitaph.” The prophecy has just been fulfilled. 






EPITAPH. 


Our dear LE1GH Hunt, whose earth here lies in earth, 
Thy self, we trust, enjoying peace and mirth; 
If thou from Heaven behold, by leave Divine, 





Ex Cathedra. 


This tombstone (England’s honor more than thine), 
What wouldst thou we had carved thereon to praise 
The Patriot's honest voice, the Poet’s lays, 
The subtle Critic, Essayist refined, 
In all, brave, sympathetic, pungent, kind ? — 
These words, methinks, Leigh Hunt, from thine own pen, 
“Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.” 
That /oves we say, not /oved: a man like thee 
Is proof enough of immortality. 
W. ALLINGHAM, 


EX CATHEDRA. 


F making many books, there is, to be sure, no end, now-a-days. 
Indeed, even to read a tithe of the “Hes of the year’s publica- 


tions is a great weariness to the flesh. The modern Steam Press is a 
most alarmingly prolific creature. Unless some inexorable Malthusian 
law shall be enacted, forbidding the marriage of Thought and Types, 
we fear the world will not be able to contain the books that shall be 
written, and we shall soon find ourselves edged off this broad continent 
of ours into the surrounding deep, by the swarming progeny of our 
brains. In our Utopia, we shall have a National Bureau of Censor- 
ship, presided over by a Censor-General, Argus-eyed and Gorgon-hearted, 
and assisted by an army of qualified subordinates, whose duty it shall 
be to strike terror into the souls of intending authors, and mercilessly 
to criticize every production which scribblers seek to impose upon an 
easy-natured and long-suffering Public. This Censorial Department 
will be made self-supporting by the sale of rejected manuscripts for 
fuel. 

What skilful leech will cure for us this wretched cacoéthes scribendi 
which afflicts our generation. We read in a foreign paper of a new 
disease called Za Crampe des Ecrivains, or Scribblers’ Cramp ; Heaven 
send us such a plague to torment the souls, and paralyze the quills of 
the ready writers who are flooding the land with their watery thoughts. 
Will these irrepressible creatures never consider that all the most of 
them can ever tell us, has been more happily rendered by their grand- 
fathers: that the best service they can do their generation is to be stu- 
diously quiet ? 
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Do not think, Gentle Reader, that we are naturally crabbed. But if 
you were obliged to swallow monthly, the padding of five thousand 
magazines and papers (more or less), and to taste beside each volume 
of the hundreds of tons that are turned out annually, a chronic mental 
dyspepsia would likely oppress you, and render it somewhat difficult to 
preserve a serene temper. 

Just as if there were not enough before, and we were 7x articulo mor- 
tis from mental starvation, half a hundred enterprising publishers have 
rushed to our relief, with as many monthlies, weeklies, fortnightlies, 
and dailies, of every variety and description. And, in they all have to 
go to our fot-fourri. If we had the digestion of an ostrich and the 
temper of an arch-angel, it would be too much. 

There is one consolation. Magazines, like men, are mortal. And 
in many cases the year of their birth will be the year of their death. 
We drink to a lively season among the undertakers. 

Fellow-scribblers, that’s a generous, fraternal sentiment, is it not? 
We beg pardon —we retract. Allow us to substitute another. Long 
life to the deserving. The most modest of you will not quarrel with that 
——Will the coming woman vote, study Sanscrit and Celestial Me- 
chanics ; play doctor, parson, soldier, constable, or what not; smoke, 
swear and swagger ; in fine, enjoy all the prerogatives of her lord and 
master ?— that is ‘Ae question. The Spanish Revolution, the future of 
the Pope, the immemorial Eastern muddle, German unification, Irish 
disestablishment, American reconstruction, are all matters of subordi- 
nate importance. ‘The sex is in arms against her oppressor, the gage 
has been thrown down. Je bal va commencer. For years back the 
avant-courriéres of the advancing hosts, forlorn and anxious ones, 
scattered here and there, have been sounding the call to the war. By 
persistent harping upon their wrongs, they have at last fired the long- 
slumbering wrath of their sisters, and now in glittering cohorts they are 
gathering from near and from far. In England, the flower of the sex, 
from Jenny Lind to Miss Becker, led on by dear Mr. Mill, are enlisted 
for the war; and in this country, Charlie Sumner and Parker Pills- 
bury, in addition to the old Amazonian war-horses, have under their 
command a numerous, brave, and well-disciplined corps of strength 
and beauty, we are told. We poor wretches shudder in our boots. It 
will not be long, we know, before the pen gives place to the broom-stick, 
or some other more deadly feminine arm. For, if man’s supremacy, as 
the philosophers say, was first asserted by physical force, woman’s 
equality will never be established in any other way than by an appeal 
to the «/tima ratio regum. it is idle to suppose that the monster, who 
for his amusement has been torturing and oppressing the sex for cen- 
turies, will ever yield to so weak a weapon as moral suasion. No, it 
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is merely a question of the heaviest artillery. And indeed matters do 
look serious — so serious that we hasten to proclaim our neutrality in 
the impending crisis. You do not catch us meddling in this squabble, 
We merely recognize both parties as belligerents — very belligerent in. 
deed. For the present we cannot go further. As the struggle pro- 
gresses, and it becomes apparent beyond a peradventure which is to 
be the winner, we shall as patriots, and all that, give in our adhesion 
to the stronger party. ‘Till then, we eagerly await the result. 


MENU DU MOIS. 


ICTOR HUGO is rather a jolly and handsome looking French- 
man, considering he has been so long abiding under the wrath 
of Mapoléon le Petit, and keeping rather exclusive company with the 
kine and toads of his island home. Don’t you think so? In addition 
to the numerous works by which he is favorably known in this coun- 
try, we are soon to have another, which is to be published here, we 
believe, by Messrs. Appleton & Co. ‘The following clipping is from 
Once A Week, in which paper it is to appear serially in England: 
“M. Victor Hugo has changed the title of his new story, Pur Ordre 
du Roi, into L’ Homme qui rit. It is difficult to find a good equivalent 
for this in English, and perhaps it will be advisable tor the English 
translator to retain the original title, which indeed applies to three out 
of the four volumes of which the story consists. ‘The story will be 
divided into two parts. ‘The first, consisting of a single volume, wil 
be published in Paris under the name of La Mer et la Nuit. The 
second, consisting of three volumes, will be published in Paris about a 
fortnight after the first volume, and will bear the name originally in- 
tended for the entire work of Par Ordre du Rot.” 


When such a worthy gentleman as Cowper, even in the good old 
days before nerves and dyspepsia, railroad collisions and the electric 
telegraph, was wont frequently to O% for a lodge in some vast wilder- 
ness, surely, we who live in these high-pressure days, and get all sorts 
of rumors of oppression and deceit, of unsuccessful and successful 
wars, served up regularly with our morning coffee, may well be pardoned, 
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if we too occasionally sigh to escape to some boundless contiguity of 
shade. It’s very wrong to say so, we know, but we would be quite 
willing to barter on easy terms a large quantity of the “roar, oath, and 
benevolence,” as Curtis calls it, of Broadway, for an equal amount of 
the dolce far niente of an Italian village, if the exchange could only be 
managed. Indeed, as far as we are personally concerned, we would 
give Wall street and all it contains, for the Rialto, and think the bar- 
gain cheap at that; and A. T. Stewart, with his several establishments, 
and all the jobbers in New York and Boston, would be a small con- 
sideration, we think, for Milan Cathedral and.a select company of offi- 
ciating priests. But that’s rank heresy, you know, and Matthew Ar- 
nold has poisoned our mind, it’s very evident. But being the lazy dogs 
we are, we greatly relish such a scrap of description as Ancona, on the 
Adriatic. 

—VPhineas Finn is such an interminably agreeable wag, and is so pro- 
vokingly tedious and unfortunate in his love affairs, that we are half 
tempted to perpetratea wretched pun which his name suggests, but 
will not. We wager an apple that he is compelled to take little Mary 
Flood Jones at last. We haven’t been peeping. 

—Judging from The Dialogues of the Dead, the Shades have a rather 
jolly time of it underground. Old Minos, Rhadamanthus and the 
other Sobersides, in their struggles to preserve a becoming judicial 
gravity with such stinging epigram and sparkling repartee flying around, 
must find their lives a burden to them. 


—Of The Woman's Kingdom, there is at last an end. Of the 
story, we mean. Of that other Empire, there zever will be a Decline 
-and-Fall-Off, as Silas Wegg would say. What do our readers think 
of the following sentiment, by the witty editor of one of our exchanges? 
“Of ‘Woman’s Kingdom’ we have never read a word, simply because 
we know all about it, having lived under it for thirty years, like a con- 
tented subject, and without ever presuming or caring to investigate the 
nature of the petticoat government, which we assert to be the best in 
the world.” Crede experto. Or shall we be cynical, and say, Credat 
Fudacus Apella? Read also what the Sfectator says in his review. It 
strikes us he’s heterodox. 


—A warm friend and admirer of Louise Miih/bach sends us some in- 
teresting gossip from Berlin, relating to that popular writer. £7 fas- 
sant, we may say, the question of Historical Romance can hardly be 
settled in a paragraph, or by an allusion to “ Egmont.” 


—tThe Ladies could never get along without their monthly lecture 
from the Diogenes of the Sa/urday. He is quite himself this time, as 
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he eloquently expatiates on the startlingly original subject of Dress. 
Worship. 





The rage for the sensational has infected even our phlegmatic 
friends in the Fatherland. A J/%stol-Shot, from Die Gartenlaube, has 
one or two scenes at which the ladies may be expected to utter a faint 
scream and picturesquely swoon away. ‘The military also will relish 
it, and all young gentlemen “ with a nice sense of honor.” 


God bless the woman’s heart, from which exhales such a precious 
perfume of gratitude to Baltimore. It is always more blessed to give 
than to receive; but charity is a hundred-fold overpaid, where it 
meets with such reward. 





A fellow-citizen has something to say on AZaryland Enterprise, and 
strings together a few facts connected with the history of our State, 
which serve to vindicate us against the charge of lagging behind the 
age. We are perhaps neither better nor worse than our neighbors, and 
with all of us, there is some room for improvement. If, with all our 
getting, we would get a little more mutual charity, it might be service- 
able. 





Christ and Civilization is an appreciative review of a series of 
sermons preached before the University of Oxford, by R. W. Church, 
M. A., in which was discussed the possibility of the coexistence of 
Modern Civilization and Christianity. The spirit of the inquiry may 
be inferred from the following extract: “ ‘That one and the same Form 
has borne the eager scrutiny of each anxious and imperfect age, and 
each age has recognized with boundless sympathy and devotion what 
it missed in the world, and has found in Him what it wanted.” 








Mrs. Browning has always been a great favorite in America, 
What else could she be? Her captivating grace and gentleness of 
character, lending an irresistible charm to talents such as few women 
have ever possessed. Imagine Elizabeth Barrett discussing Recon- 
struction, or a medical case, with Miss Susan B. Anthony in the office 
of Zhe Revolution / 





Some scraps of sober reflection, science, humor, literary reviews, 
and heterogeneous matter, all of which we hope will be found palatable, 
complete what a Western editor, in spite of our former lecture, persists 
in calling our Wemi du Mois. 
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